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Has the Fort Atkinson School Board Challenged the 


Professional Judgment of its Teachers? 


Who’s boss? 

Granted that the school board elected by the people is supreme in authority over the schools 
of the district, how far shall the laymen constituting its membership go in overruling the de- 
cisions of the teachers on matters strictly professional? 

The courts have not decided. 

Here is the Fort Atkinson story: Last June, when the schools closed, the marks in some 
subjects reported by different teachers on a certain seventh grade departmental pupil were 
below the required standard for passing. In fact, this was the second year the pupil had failed 
to make the required grades in these subjects. 

On the opening of the school this fall, whether or not for the purpose of ‘‘taking care’’ of 
this one pupil it is impossible to say, the school board passed a rule to the effect that no pupil 
should be retained in any subject in any one grade for more than two years. 

To this the superintendent and teachers demurred. They were willing that the pupil should 
take advanced work in the completed subjects, but not in the ‘‘failed’’ subjects. Then followed 
the very fair request of the parent that the rule be not applied to his child, and it was taken 
for granted that the ‘‘affair’’ was ended. 

But not so. On October 4th Superintendent Miles was called to a meeting of the board and 
presented with a statement to sign. This statement, it.is said, involved the stand of the teach- 
ers on the question at issue, and he refused. An attempt to have the teachers who were in- 
volved in the markings of this particular pupil sign the same statement also met with failure. 

On the following day, Superintendent Miles received a letter from the board asking for his 
resignation! ; 

Miles did not resign. 

In the fate of the pupil involved in this disturbance, the teachers of the state of Wisconsin 
are not interested, nor are they especially concerned with the fact that two of the three mem- 
bers of the school board and the parent involved may have local business relations. But they 
are mightily interested in the question which this school board has raised when its members de- 
mand the resignation of the city superintendent because the latter dared to stand his ground and 
uphold the cardinal principles of the teaching profession. 

The true teacher believes in the square deal. The rule which applies to Jones’ boy must 
also be applicable to Smith’s girl. Favorites are never played by the just schoolmaster. To 
promote a pupil who has not met the prescribed standards, while requiring the same standards 
from others, is unjust, demoralizing to the school, and shakes the people’s faith in their greatest 
institution of democracy—the public school. 

If teachers generally in the faithful performance of their duties are to be asked by school 
boards to resion because of their adherence to professional principles, chaos will result and there 
will be even fewer men and women taking up work than are doing so now, and the world knows 
we have altogether too few who are willing to make a life job of the teaching profession at 
the present time. It is such acts as these on the part of those in authority which make life a 
burden for the teacher and drive him into more pleasant occupations. 

There are only two vital reasons for the dismissal of any teacher and these are incompetency 
and immoral character. The school board of Fort Atkinson cannot justly charge Superintendent 
E. H. Miles with either of these crimes. His splendid record as a schoolmaster in Wisconsin 
is established. No school board, for such flimsy reasons as apparently exist in this case, has 
any moral right to jeopardize the future career of a schoolmaster by kicking him out of his 
job in the middle of the school year when there are no other positions open, and in so doing 
cause him to receive a black eye in the educational world. 
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We cannot believe that the public approves such methods. 
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It is generally understood in 


Fort Atkinson that Superintendent Miles will not resign. He should not, nor should his teach- 
ers. They are upholding the most sacred rights and privileges of the great teaching profession, 
and for them to give way at this time would be to exhibit to the world a weakness in the per- 
sonnel of the profession that is entirely unwarranted. 

Any school board, no doubt, can demand arbitrarily the resignation of such teachers as re- 
fuse to obey its orders, even if such orders work an injustice to the teachers; but the board that 
does so must remember that suit for damages lies in such an action, and that for all the time 
lost and sufferings endured by those thus summarily discharged the school district is liable to 
pay the price. Witness the Horicon and Algoma cases in Wisconsin and the Escanaba, Michi- 


gan, case. 


With the eyes of 17,000 Wisconsin teachers focused on Fort Atkinson, future developments 


will be awaited with the greatest of interest. 
No yoke for Wisconsin teacherdom! 


That’s what made Russia what it is! 


The Function of Wisconsin Normal Schools 


(. G. Pease, President Milwaukee Normal School 


ISCONSIN’S Normal Schools constitute one 
group of the agencies which the state has or- 
ganized to carry on the education of her 


people. 
Number and Location 


The sisterhood numbers nine. From the eldest, 
Tlateville, to the youngest, Eau Claire, they have been 
dotted in about the state as need and the pointing 
finger of influential legislator, or influential citizen 
outside the legislature, has indicated. Does the state 
have too many? It is a question of point of view. 
Some states have fewer; but Maine. with two-thirds 
the area and one-third the population, has seven; 
New York with four times the people, but with smaller 
area, has ten; Massachusetts, with 50 per cent more 
people, but only one-sixth of the area, has ten. 
Whether, if Wisconsin's normal schools had been lo- 
cated by a disinterested joint commission of engineers 
and school people, they might have been so placed 
that six or seven could have covered the ground and 
given the needed facilities, is wholly an academic 
question, and is not now a matter for debate. The 
schools are here; the state has them. 

If the schools were not well attended! if the cor- 
vidors and class rooms stood empty, criticism of the 
number or location might be in place; but this is not 
the case. Students, 250 at the smallest, more than 
1.000 at the largest, crowd the different schools; the 
capacity of most of them is today taxed to care for 
the students who apply for admission. While the 
location of some of the schools might be better, for 
various reasons, yet when the manner of their location 
is remembered, the wonder is that they are so suitably 
placed. It is well known that nearness is a powerful 
factor in determining school attendance. Probably 
three-fourths or more of the attendance at each of 
the schools comes from inside a circle struck with a 
fifty mile radius from the school as a center. Even 
the great state university with its nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents from outside the state, draws a proportion of 
its attendance so large that it would astonish the un- 
informed inguirer, from an area within seventy-five 
miles of its campus. as 

Anyone who will study the map will see that a fifty 
mile radius, describing a circle about each of our 
normal schools, would cover the entire state excepting 
a small section just northwest of Madison and a strip 
of rather thinly settled territory along the north 
eastern border, the strip extending, much narrower. 


across to the western boundary between Superior on 
the north and River Falls and Eau Claire on the 
south. And if the state should erect a normal school 
at Rhinelander, on the site which it now owns in that 
city for that purpose, more than nine-tenths of all the 
state’s young men and women would be within fifty 
miles—two hours’ ride on the train, two or two and 
a half hours’ ride in a Ford, from one of the state's 
normal schools. Not only do students attend, in great- 
er numbers, schools thus convenient of access; but, 
completing their preparation for teaching, a large 
proportion tend to go back into the schools of the 
territory in which their homes are situated. Wiscon- 
sin’s enlightened plan of numerous normal schools, 
distributed through the state, not only brings oppor- 
tunity for education near to all her young men and 
women, but tends strongly towards an even distribu- 
tion of trained teachers throughout all the sections of 
the state thus served. 


She Normal School Field 


The field of the normal schools has been of late a 
particularly vexed question. 

On one point all have so far agreed; that the 
normal schols may properly undertake to prepare 
classroom teachers for the graded elementary schools. 

Beyond this the discussion has raged; each group 
according to its interest, has tried to point out the 
“sphere” of the normal schools. The listener has 
been reminded of the anti-suffrage debaters of a gen 
eration ago who were continually pointing out the 
“spere of women.” The view held) by Wisconsin 
normal schools-—normal colleges—to prepare teachers 
for the public schools —all the public schools. is the 
view now coming to be generally accepted in the more 
progressive states, especially in the wide awake and 
forward looking states of the middle west, and by 
those persons best versed in the business of preparing 
teachers 


Rural Schools 


The normal schools prepare, and, will prepare, in 
increasing numbers, teachers for the rural schools. 
The demand for rural teachers with at least some pre 
paration is so much greater than the supply that. 
for a good many years, other institutions will be 
called on to help in meeting the demand; and prob- 
ably teachers with preparation more hasty and less 
thorough than that demanded in most towns and 
cities, wil be accepted. jut even assuming that a 
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supply of such quickly prepared teachers as are sup- 
plied by these other agencies should be permanently 
demanded, the call for more completely and thor- 
oughly trained teachers for rural schools will con- 
stantly grow stronger, as more and more rural com- 
munities recognize the value of this more thorough 
preparation, and are willing to pay for it. The num- 
ber of rural communities which demand teachers in 
no wise inferior in breadth and quality of training 
to those called for by the best city schools will con- 
stantly increase; and for this supply such communi- 
ties will look chiefly to the normal schools. The plea 
that rural teachers must be prepared in rural places 


cannot be seriously urged. ‘The contention becomes 
absurd in view of the fact that some of the institu 


tions whose proponents sometimes advance this plea 
are located in towns and cities larger than those in 
which some of the normal schools are placed. The 
tiaining given and the spirit imparted depend on the 
fecilities and the instructors, not on the size of the 
tuwn. 


The High Schools 


The normal schools are preparing, and will con- 
tinue to prepare teachers for the high schools. Their 
commission is to prepare “public school” teachers ; and 
today the high schol is as integral a part of the 
“public school” as the primary or grammar school or 
the kindergarten. The normal school is to prepare 
teachers, not merely teachers of little children or of 
older children or of country children; in the same way 
a medical school is to educate doctors, not doctors of 
women or doctors of children or doctors of men, or 
doctors of people who live in town, but doctors. Inci- 
dentally, we do not let doctors of little children go 
out with one or two years of medical training, while 
doctors of grown-up people must have a medical edu- 
cation four or five years in length. ; 

No doubt coleges and universities will continue to 
educate students who will enter upon the work of 
teaching in high schools; but an increasing propor- 
tion of these will be prepared in the state’s normal 
schools. Wisconsin has lagged behind Missouri, Lowa, 
Michigan, Indiana, and many other of its progressive 
neighbors in recognizing the soundness of this course. 
But the policy of full courses to prepare teachers for 
all lines of public school service will certainly prevail. 
The normal schools ask no favors, seek no monopoly ; 
they will take their chances. Nor do they aspire to 
purvey a product with inferior equipment. All they 
ask is a free field and a chance to send out their 
graduates with the proper completeness of prepara- 
tion. 

There is no good reason why they should not do 
this. They have a larger attendance than many of 
thc smaller colleges which have long maintained four- 
year courses and granted the bachelor’s degree. Their 
buildings and equipment, while in many Cases not 
entirely adequate for their present needs, surpass those 
or many of the colleges whose graduates are approved 
by those who object to four-year normal school 
courses. The normal school faculties include long 
lists of men and women not only with the best train- 
ing of the colleges, and with the second and third 
scholastic degrees so highly valued in academic cir- 
cles, but with a uniformly high degree of teaching 
ability. The chief need of the normal schools in this 
perticular, is to have the time limit on their courses 
removed and to be provided with such additional in- 
structors and facilities as the added numbers of stu 
dents may require. 


The truth is that, with limitations on normal 
school courses removed, public school teachers can be 
more suitably prepared in normal schools—normal 
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colleges—than elsewhere. The chief interest in 
schools of this kind is teaching. The atmosphere of 
service is everywhere. Teaching is not only esteemed, 
it is the most thought of and most esteemed. Pros- 
pective teachers receive small consideration in an in 
stitution where fewer than 5 per cent of the students 
are in the courses which specifically prepare for teach 
ing. On the other hand, in a school where prepara 
tion for teaching is the characteristic and prevailing 
thought, an entirely different atmosphere exists. In 


such a school, too, the students come in touch with 
teaching in all grades. And, if preparing for high 
school teaching, they come to their duties with some 
knowledge of the work in the grades below and some 


comprehension of the public school as an institution, 
instead of with that indifferent or superior attifude 
towards the elementary schools which college men and 
women without other training not infrequently show 

In one other respect the normal are ren 
dering a distinct service in the high school field In 
many small high necessary for high 
school teachers to know something of, and be able to 
dc some teaching in, the lower grades. Except for 
the occasional teacher who formerly taught in the 
lower grades and later graduated from col'ege, the 
normal school is practically the only pl 
for teachers thus qualified. And for such situations, 
the three-year hormal, school courses for preparing high 
school especially useful. The 


schools 


schools it is 


ouree of supply 


teachers have been 
graduates of these courses are qualified in a limited 
number of high school subjects; they have 
fimiliarity with the methods and work of the earlier 
grades; and they been taught how to teach. 
While these three-year courses may, perhaps, be 
sidered as only a temporary expedient, like the brief 
rural courses not tolerated and found useful, the tes 
timony of superintendents and principals is uniform 
that they have been distinetly serviceable in a time 
when all other sources of high school teacher supply 
are proving wholly inadequate. 


some 


have 


con- 


School Administration 


The public schools need administrators—principals 
and superintendents. best be prepared in 
normal or normal colleges: for there should 
be no great delay in Wisconsin to follow the example 
of Michigan, Missouri, and other states in whieh all 
normal schools are teachers’ A superintend 
ent or principal academic preparation, 
which he can get in a normal college as well as else 
where. But he quite as much, other 
things which he is not likely to get elsewhere. He 
needs contact with all grades of public schools, whieh 
he can get through the normal college’s model school 
ond through its arrangements for observation and 
practice teaching, inside and outside the school: he 
reeds contact with teachers preparing for the differ 
ent kinds and grades of school work, who will be his 
assistants and associate in the positions for which he 
is preparing; he needs practice in teaching in different 
grades, and in supervision; and no place outside of 
an adequately organized normal college has yet been 
discoyered where just that sort of experience can be 
had. And at a normal college this preparation can 
be had in an atmosphere where school teaching and 
administration are reputable and respected, not re 
garded as calling inferior.jn desirability to law or 
medicine or engineering or agriculture or dentistry 
or veterinary medicine. Superintendents and prin 
cipals no doubt will, as they should, seek advanced 
courses in education, or opportunities for post gradu- 
ate study and research. Often the search for these 
will lead them to universities or to technical or 
special schools or to cities or communities where 
notable educational experiments are in progress, as 


These can 


schools 


colleges. 
needs good 


needs, some 
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physicians seek hospitals or research laboratories or 
the instruction and association of distinguished speci- 
alists here or abroad. But in the not very distant 
future it should, and, if suitable action in organizing 
the work of the schools is taken, will be as 
acceptable for a school Man or Woman il any de- 
partment of public school work, to be a graduate of 
a normal coliege, as it now is for a physician to be 
a graduate of a medical college. The experience ot 
Missouri and Kansas and Iowa, where the normal 
colleges prepare for all public school positions, demon- 


normal 


strates this. 

The state superintendent’s report shows in 1914 
there were more than one and one-half times as many 
school graduates teaching in the first class high 
schools of Missouri as there were graduates from the 
state university (1958-367); and in the first, second 
aud third class high schools of the state, two and a 


half times as many from the normal schools (212- 
531.) One Kansas normal college reports, “We have 


a larger number of students preparing for high school 
the university has’; one from Missouri 
fact is that in Missouri as a whole, and 

this normal school district, for many 
veurs half or more than half of the high school 
teachers have been normal school graduates.” One 
KKunsas school, in the thirteen years since the bache- 
lor's degree was authorized, has granted 595 degrees 
“Practically all of these teachers went 
directly into the the state.” From 
another Missouri n the territory of 
this teachers’ college, 140 by 200 miles, almost half of 
and somewhat more than 
have had their college 
And the-e are only a 
be cited. 


work than 
says, “The 
certainly in 


iv Education. 
high schools of 
school comes, 
all the high school teachers, 
half of all the superintendent 
education.at this institution.” 
few of the statements that might 


Special Subjects 
The broadened scope of public school education has 
brought to the door of normal schools another prob- 
lem. Special subjects—physical education, music, 
Lousehold arts, industrial education or manual train- 
ing, the kindergartens, drawing and its applications, 


agriculture, Commercial studies—have come into the 
field of public sghool activities. Some of these re- 
quire special teachers; some require supervisors to 


oversee the work and help the regular teacher. This 
special teachers and supervisors 
shall be educated for this Agricultural college 
make farmers, and art schools make artists, and com- 
mercial schools turn out stenographers and bookkeep 


situation rquires that 


work. 


ers; but trial has shown that for teachers of these 
subjects more than skill in these arts is required: 
there mut be knowledge of the methods, and skill in 


the art of teaching. And so the task of preparing 
teachers and supervisors of these special subjects has 
been_added to the normal school’s responsibilities. To 
meet this demand special departments are established 
in various schools, and in these the special training 
required is given. There appears to be no good reason 
why Wisconsin students who wish to qualify for this 
work should be required to go to Potsdam or Brook- 
lyn, New York, as they did for many years, or to 
Michigan, or Illinois, or Iowa, to get this prepara- 
tien, or why this state should not offer its young peo- 
ple these opportunities. 


Extension of Courses 


generally recognized that, for 
teachers, four years of preparation beyond the high 
school is desirable—the standard—if not absolutely 
necessary. It is not yet generally recognized, though 
the normal know it thoronghly and school 
people are recognizing it more and more generally, 


It is high sehool 


schools 
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that four years of preparation is not too long for 
teachers in elementary grades as well. It is really a 
simpler matter, notwithstanding the more extended 
knowledge of subject matter required, to qualify a 
teacher to give instruction in one or two subjects to 
high school students who are able to do much for 
themselves, than to prepare the student to do, as 
well as they should be done, all the multitude of tasks 
that confront the teacher of a class of forty children, 
who depend on the teacher for nurture and admoni- 
tion, for teaching in the subject matter of a dozen 
school lessons, for their work in calisthenics and 
music and drawing, and for their goings and comings 
and the oversight of their play time. Younger chil- 
dren are less conscious than their elder brothers and 
sisters of the teacher's lapses; but to fill up the meas- 
ure of the teacher’s duty, inferior preparation will no 
lounger suflice. 

With the general recognition of the necessity for 
better health education and physical training, for bet- 
ter grounding in American institutions and ideals, for 
the development of an adequate sense of civic respon- 
sibility, for the training in organization and _ initia- 
tive that comes from activities like those of the Boy 
Scouts and Campfire Girls, the teacher’s school re- 
sponsibilities multiply; and when to these are added 
the need of a knowledge of the elements of economics 
and sociology, and of school organization, that the 
teacher’s place and relations to other factors of the 
system may be better appreciated, and the need for 
scme knowledge of the tests and measurements by which 
the work of the school may be valued, and some knowl- 
edge of the mental differences in children and the 
ways in which these may be known, a training for all 
members of the profession as extensive and thorough 
as that now thought necessary for high school teach- 
er! will be the accepted pattern. 

For some time, no doubt, the scarcity of teachers 
will require that those with two years of prepara- 


tion be accepted for elementary positions; but the 
demand for the more thorough preparation grows 


stronger each year; and the normal schools must be 
prepared to meet it. To their three-year courses for 
high school teachers must be added three-year courses 
available for all teachers for whatever grade. And 
with the four-year courses for high school teachers 


must come four-year courses for teachers in all 
grades. The courses for preparation in special sub- 
jects are now two and three years in length and 


highly specialized, almost wholly given over to the 
special subject; these also should be extended to four 
years, in order that a broader and less exclusively 
technical education may be had. 


The Bachelor’s Degree 


When these courses of regulation four-year length 
are established, is there any good reason why the 
usual recognition given for the completion of a course 
requiring four years beyond high school graduation 
should not be given, and a bachelor’s degree in educa- 
tion awarded to the student who completes success- 
fully such a course of study? The studies would not 
be identical with those in the past usually included 
in literary college courses; but there seems no good 
reason why a study of the laws that govern the 
physical and mental development of a child should 
be deemed less educative than a study of Greek roots. 

There has been, and no doubt still will be, strenu- 
ous objection to this from some institutions. Some of 
them are heard even now, advocating laws to confine 
the right to teach in high school to graduates of 
their institutions. One representative of such a schoo) 
suggests generously that all normal school graduates 
ought to be sent for a time to his, or a similar insti- 
tution in order to obtain the right to teach in a 
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high school, perhaps on the same basis that a medical 
student ought, after two years in a medical college, 
to be sent to a liberal arts college to complete his 
preparation for the practice of medicine. But when 
this question is settled right, and it will be settled 
right, Wisconsin will join Michigan and Illinois and 
Iowa and Nebraska and Missouri: and Washington 
and Texas, and the long procession of progressive 
states whose normal schools are now normal colleges, 
awarding the bachelor’s degree in education to stu- 
dents who complete successfully a four-year course, 
based upon high school graduation. 


Some Normal School Needs 


The normal schools are so inseparately connected 
with the success cf public education in the state that 
their needs-—the conditions that must be met if they 
are to do in the best way the important duty that 
fells to them—are a matter of public concern. 


Better Pay for State Teachers 


The first need of the normal schools is better pay 
for the men and women in the state’s public schools. 
The normal schools will be more sought by a greater 
number, and by a larger proportion of the abler and 
more ambitious, young men and women graduating 
frem the high schools, as soon as the pay for public 
school work comes up everywhere to the necessary 
standard. It is not enough that the rank and file be 
well paid, though their necessity is greatest and must 
have first attention: it is equally important that the 
profession offer prizes that appeal to those with the 
most ability and ambition—those most likely to be 
attracted into other professions which at present pay 
better, and into business. County superintendents 
must get as much as the best paid county oflicers ; 
and the more responsible teaching and administrative 
positions in the public school service must be made as 
attractive for. way of income as other professions 
which, for success, require similar preparation and 
ability. The public is beginning to realize that schools 
geod enough for their children depend a good deal on 
teachers’ salaries good enough for a profession into 
which they are willing to have their own sons and 
daughters enter as their life work. When this con- 
dition has been reached (and something has already 
been done in that direction) a long step will have 
been taken towards filling the teacher preparing 
courses in the normal schools with all the prospective 
teachers that will be needed. 


Better Pay for Normal School Instructors 


The normal schools require the best teachers; not 
merely persons who know their subjects, but real 
teachers. No schools require any better prepared in- 
structors or instructors with more skill in teaching or 
with higher personal qualities. Other schools are 
seeking such teachers—private schools with full treas- 
uries, other public educational institutions that, by 
tradition, have been permitted to pay higher salaries. 
If the normal schools do require, and expect to get 
and keep, the quality of teachers described, the normal 
schools must meet the market in the pay of teachers. 
The best teachers, the best pay, must be the rule, 
whether in college, university, technical institute, or 
normal school. And to have the best, the normal 
schools must pay instructors of equal ability and 
preparation as well as the best. The normal schools 
must be able to go out into the market and bring in 
the most gifted and successful teachers from the pub- 
lic schools or the colleges. At present the getting is 
practically all the other way. The colleges and uni- 
versities, the private schools, and even the public 
schools, in many cases, are paying better salaries, 
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and the normal school faculties in Wisconsin are still 
constantly suffering from attempted or cucessful raids 
by these other institutions, or by business interests; 
and usually these other bidders covet the normal 
school’s brightest and best. 

The normalsare ready to go forward as soon as the 
administrative and legislative shackles that now re- 
strain them are removed, and take up the new duties 
which the time lays upon them—to undertake to pre- 
pare more broadly and thoroughly for their schoolroom 
and related duties, the young men and women who, 
as teachers, are to shape the ideals and train for suc- 
cess, in vocation and in citizenship, the Americans of 
tomorrow, and to offer the necessarily more extended 
courses, three and four years in length. to prepare for 
ali departments of public school teaching. 

It is of first importance that some intelligent plan 
shall be worked out to make it certain that sufficient 
funds shall be available for the normal school system 
su that the regents may provide the necessary grounds, 
buildings and equipment of the best quality, employ 
the best teachers and pay them the best salaries. 
SAVING INCORRIGIBLES FROM THE REFORM- 

ATORY 


John Crawford, superintendent of the Special 
School for Boys at Kenosha, and Mary D. Brad- 
ford, superintendent of schools in that city, be- 
lieve that an incorrigible boy who is given a chance 
can be saved from the reformatory and from the 
“lockstep limp,” which is bound to cling to him 
for life if he is sent to that institution. 

Out on Sheridan Road in Kenosha is the spe- 
cial school where transformations are effected 
among incorrigibles whom the regular school 
teachers cannot handle. The secret of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s success is special training for boys of pe- 
culiar temperament. The boys may study what 
they most want to learn. Basketry and manual 
training are the backbone of his curriculum, but 
because the boys themselves are brought to see 
the need of more knowledge in their work, the 
“three R’s” are not neglected. Good novels are 
read and playtime is not forgotten. Dinner is 
furnished the boys at $20 a month, or an average 
of 1214 cents per meal per pupil. 

The results reported in the progress of indi- 
vidual students are amazing and worthy of study 
on the part of those who must deal with the prob- 
lem of incorrigibles. 

TEACHERS NEEDED FOR WAR CRIPPLES IN 
GOVERNMENT TRADE SCHOOLS 


Teachers qualified to supervise the vocational 
training of war cripples are needed by the govern- 
ment. Nearly 50,000 men are being trained by the 
rehabilitation branch of the federal board for yo- 
cational education to enable them to become self- 
supporting. At the present time many positions, 
paying $2,400 or less at the beginning, are open. 

William H. Klockow, secretary of the Milwau- 
kee board of United States civil service examiners, 
‘511 Federal Building, Milwaukee, will supply fur- 
ther information regarding appointments. 
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A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WISCONSIN 

Through Secretary Fitzpatrick the State Board 
of Education has issued an important educational 
document. Every one engaged in educational work 
in our state should be interested in this proposed 
the State 


will not be 


Program of Education issuing from 
Board. It is that 
much disagreement with the arguments and prin- 


While there are 


suggestions for constructive reforms, there is little 


our there 


cuess 
ciples presented in the program. 


if anything which could be called revolutionary. 
It is not proposed to overturn our present educa- 
tional system. It is not even advised that there 
should be radical departure from our policies in 
respect to any vital question of educational values 
or methods. There are proposals with respect to 
the financial and administrative aspects of our 
educational work which might be regarded as 
radical, though even these suggestions are in line 
with reforms which many of the educational people 
of the state have been looking forward to. 

One important proposition set forth in the pro- 
gram concerns a method of distributing public 
education funds which will insure equal educa 
tional opportunities to all the children of the state, 
no matter whether they live in financially pros- 
perous or financially submerged sections. The con- 
viction is deepening throughout our country that 
ail the states must inaugurate a fiscal system for 
education which will secure for the children of the 
poorer districts advantages equal to those enjoved 
by the children in economically favored districts. 
We ought to begin immediately in this state to 
work out a plan for putting this principle of 
equalization of educational opportunities into 
effect. 

The program endorses the movement to establish 
an educational opportunity fund such as was con- 
templated in the bill presented at the regular ses- 
sion of the 1919 legislature. The principle in- 
volved in this measure seems to us eminently 
the children of the 


state, whether they be born of rich or of poor 


sound. It would enable all 


parents, to secure a higher education. No one 
would be required to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, but the opportunity would be open to 
everyone, This is exactly in line with the spirit of 
American education, and if those who are deeply 
versed in fiscal matters in our state believe the 
plan is financially feasible, we ought to push it 
forward. Wisconsin was the first state to establish 
an educational bonus law and it ought to be the 
first state to establish an educational opportunity 
fund. 

If the suggestion made in the program relating 
to teachers’ salary schedules could be embodied in 
practice, the profession of teaching would be 
brought up to the standard of the profession of law 
or medicine or engineering. A salary schedule 
would be established which would recognize the 
amount of training with which a person begins 
teaching, and which would also recognize con- 
tinued educational training while the teacher is 
in service. There would be a probationary period 
for three years, and thereafter the teacher would 
hold office during good behavior. There would be 
salary increases with increase of success and ex- 
perience in teaching. Teachers would receive pay 
for reasonable periods of sickness and_half-pay 
while they are engaged in professional study at 
approved teacher-training institutions. These sug- 
gestions are timely and feasible, and we ought to 
endeavor to put them into effect in our state. 

There are proposals in the program for securing 
representatives of laboring men and farmers on the 
managing boards of the university, the normal 
schools, the mining school, and the state board of 
No one should object to this sugges- 


the 


improvement of our system of organizing and ad- 


education. 
tion. There are also proposals relating to 


ministering rural schools. These proposals are 
in line with suggestions which have frequently been 
made during the last ten or fifteen vears by persons 
who have studied rural-school organization, not 
only in our own, but in other states. 


The proposal that teachers should coéperate in 
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determining professional problems affecting the 
communities in which they work is eminently 
sound. There should be a teachers’ council in 
every educational system, large or small, and there 
should not be a teacher in our state who feels that 
he cannot have a voice in determining professional 
questions. We must have democracy in the man- 
agement of our schools before we can have democ- 
racy in our nation. 

The proposition that the elementary school 
should be reduced to seven years will not meet 
with approval everywhere, but some of our schools, 
at any rate, ought to move immediately toward a 
seven-year program. By judicious elimination 
from the curriculum of materials of slight value, 
it should be possible for a pupil to master in seven 
years everything of importance that is now mas- 
tered in our eight-year program. 

It is proposed that free text-books should be 
furnished to all pupils in the publie schools. Cer- 
tainly this should be done, and sooner or later it 
will be done—the sooner the better. Also there will 
be opportunities for adults to study in night 
We are on the 
eve of the establishment of a system of adult edu- 


schools or continuation schools. 


cation. We should move as rapidly as possible in 
this state toward a program which will make it 
possible for any adult who has leisure during the 
day or during the night to study subjects in which 
he is interested, or which will help him to become 
more proficient in the work in which he is en 
gaged. 

The suggestions relating to the normal schools 
and junior colleges will need careful considera- 
tion. President Pearse has proposed that the nor- 
mal schools should serve as junior colleges if such 
colleges are to be established: and the advantages 
and disadvantages of this plan should be very care- 
fully gone into. Many normal school instructors, 
and apparently all the presidents, feel that a nor- 
mal school would be a better teacher-training in- 
liberal and 


stitution if it had departments of 


applied arts. The normal school people should 
have an opportunity to present every argument 
relating to this matter which is based either upon 
investigation or upon experience. Certainly no 
one will question the proposition that the chief 
function of the normal school should be the train- 
ing of teachers for the public schools of the state. 
If they can do this work better by having depart- 
ments that. have mo relation to the training of 
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teachers, then, of course, they should have them. 
They should not have them simply because they 
want to be colleges unless it is highly desirable 
that junior colleges should be established in the 
state and the normal schools are the best prepared 
to serve as such colleges. In our view, a number 
of our high schools could easily be extended so as 
to include the first two years of college work. This 
plan which is being carried out in other states 
reason, to 
But if 


pedagogical straws tell which way the educational 


does not seem, for some inscrutable 


meet with much favor in our own state. 
wind is blowing, we will, within five years, have 
several high schools which will be doing junior 
college work, 

The the 


physical education, for the establishment of nurses 


suggestions made in program for 


in rural and urban schools, and for the establish- 
ment of playground and recreation facilities in 
close proximity to schools so that all pupils may 
participate in games and athletics are sane and 
timely. 

In a comprehensive program of edueation for 
Wisconsin, there are other proposals which could 
be made and which should be considered. There 
should be one or more persons in every educational 
system who are capable of devising ways and means 
of measuring achievements of pupils in all the 
schools of the svstem. There should be a voca- 
tional expert who is capable of determining the 
vocational aptitudes of pupils and advising them 
with 


respect to the vocations which they should 


choose. There should be an aggressive program 
instituted in every educational svstem to provide 
wholesome amusement in the way of motion pie 
tures, social games, group dances and the like for 
all children, including pupils in the high school; 
the work of the schools is often largely undone by 
institutions that spread vicious suggestion among 
the voung. There should be established in every 


school a parent-teacher association, and some 
cifted teacher should be told off to study ways and 
means of making the association effective in es- 
tablishing a better understanding and a_ closer 
unity between teachers and parents, and the work 
of the schoo] and the life of the home. In every 
community a plan should be worked out so that 
the educational facilities of the. homes and of the 
community could be utilized to reinforce. and ex- 
tend and improve the education: of. the school, to 


the end that when the pupils are.turned out from 
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the school they will understand the community 
in its opportunities and its needs. 

There will probably be some readers who will 
say that this is too ambitious and too complex 
a program for the schools of the state, but if it is 
simplified in any respect our schools will not keep 
abreast of educational progress, and they will fail 
in some measure to meet the requirements of 
present-day life in this state. An educational 
program must be as complex as the life of the com- 
munity which it serves or else it will fall short of 
its possibilities. 


WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? 


In earlier times reports of the doings of men 
were spread among people by news carriers who 
migrated from community to community and told 
the people by word of mouth about the goings-on 
in the world. If a story teller magnified or dis- 
torted the truth and his hearers suspected it, they 
could quiz him and detect from his expression and 
the coherence of his tales whether he was describ- 
ing actual happenings or offering mere figments 
of his imagination. But in these piping times, 
the news is borne to us by an impersonal agent. 
the public press, and we have no opportunity to 
question it or to apply any test to determine 
whether we are being told the truth or bare, 
audacious falsehood. So we are the victims of a 
power we cannot control, and unhappily it is often 
a power that works for evil. 

A ease in point. An investigation of the in- 
fluence of tobacco on mental efficiency has been 
in progress at the University of Wisconsin for 
many months and will be continued for most of 
this year. A newspaper in Chicago having heard 
of this investigation, called the writer on the long 
distance telephone and asked for an interview. 
He was informed that it would be impossible to 
talk about the tobacco investigation over the long 
distance telephone. The news agent then asked 
specifically whether women were being subjected 
to tests as men were. He was informed emphati- 
cally that no women had been tested. He was fur- 
ther informed that the results of the investigation 
could in no wise be mentioned until all phases of 
the investigation were completed. 

The next day a Chicago newspaper printed a 
long story about the investigation, the main points 
of which were that women were being paid 40 


cents an hour at the university to smoke pipes, 
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cigars and cigarettes so that the effect upon their 
minds and bodies might be studied. Lurid details 
of how the women smoked, their actions in the 
laboratory, and their attitude toward the investi- 
gator were given. It was further stated that the 
co-eds raised some objections to chewing tobacco, 
but the investigator offered them ten cents more an 
hour and this satisfied them so that they were 
soon chewing tobacco as well as smoking it. 

Newspapers throughout the state of Wisconsin 
and every other state, as well as Canada, England 
and Scotland copied the story, and each one added 
to it according to the needs of the locality in 
which the paper was published. Some newspapers 
told the story and then appended the names of 
women attending the University of Wisconsin 
from their respective cities, and added that these 
women were among those who were smoking and 
chewing for fifty cents an hour in order that the 
effect upon their minds and bodies might be 
studied. 

Wherever these newspapers were read, people 
believed the tale. If they would believe a news- 
paper story like this, what will they not believe? 
If the newspapers will deliberately concoct such 
a story, what will they stop at? How can anyone 
believe anything he reads in them? 

Is it not possible for the schools to do something 
to impress upon those who are coming on and who 
will have charge of the public press in due course 
to show a little respect for truth; or if they have 
no regard for truth itself, can they not be made 
to pay some heed to the needs of the people who 
depend upon them to tell them what is actually 
going on in the world rather than to tell them 
weird fairy tales? 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


In an older day superintendents of schools dis- 
cussed administrative questions solely at their con- 
ventions. The writer can remember the time when 
he never heard at a superintendents’ meeting a 
discussion of subjects such as psychopathic per- 
sonality traits in school children, provisions for 
gifted children, the use of intelligence tests, edu- 
cational measurements, or anything of the kind. 
But at the last annual meeting of superintendents 
called by Superintendent Cary, the program was 
predominantly scientific in character, in the sense 
that the discussions were based upon scientific in- 
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vestigation. This gave an atmosphere to the meet- 
ing which one never felt in any superintendents’ 
meeting in an earlier day, and which could not be 
detected in such a meeting in most, if in any, of 
our sister states today. . 


PROMOTION FOR SUMMER SCHOOL STUDY 


Racine has adopted a policy affecting the pro- 
fessional betterment of the teachers in the public 
schools which might very well be emulated by 
other cities in Wisconsin. Teachers who spend the 
summer in study at an approved educational in- 
stitution are paid their expenses up to a maximum 
of $100. This amount is adequate to meet the 
expenses of study in normal schools and universi- 
ties, except those on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. It is specified in the rules that the items 
of expense which will be paid by the Board of 
Education are the railroad fare from either Racine 
or the teacher’s home to the city in which the in- 
stitution is located, tuition, board and lodging. 
These are items of expense which may properly 
be borne by the Board of Education; other ex- 
penses of a purely personal character ought, of 
course, to be borne by the teacher who contracts 
them. 

The writer has discussed with many superin- 
tendents in various sections of the country the 
problem of promoting the professional growth of 
the staff of teachers: Different superintendents 
have tried different plans with varying degrees of 
success. Some superintendents have established 
reading circles among their teachers and have 
given certificates of award to those who have suc- 
cessfully completed the specified professional read- 
ing. Some account is taken of the completion of 
this course of reading in determining a teacher’s 
promotion. Other superintendents have relied 
wholly upon examinations in deciding whether a 
teacher was entitled to promotion. Still other 
superintendents have had several one or two-day 
institutes for the teachers during the school year. 
But the plan that appears to have worked more 
successfully than any other is to make it worth 
while for teachers to spend six or eight weeks 
of the summer in professional study in an ap- 
proved normal school or university. There is no 
adequate substitute for attendance at a good sum- 
mer school. A teacher who remains continuously 
at home, even though he pursues a specified course 
in reading or attends lectures upon educational 


subjects, cannot broaden his vision and get new 
points of view as he can when he comes in contact 
with fellow workers from other sections who are 
searching for educational truth as he is himself. 

A Board of Education should not regard it as 
a matter of charity to allow a teacher a sum suf- 
ficient to defray the 
mer in study in a 


expense of spending a sum- 
The 
teacher who spends a summer in study in an insti- 
tution approved by the Board of Education will 
return to the city in increased pedagogical skiil 


good summer school. 


and greater enthusiasm for teaching far more than 
he receives from the city as a contribution towards 
his expenses. A superintendent of schools could, 
in good conscience, bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of his of Education if it has not 


adopted the policy of helping their teachers to 


Board 


use their summers for professional advancement. 


HOW MANY TEACHERAGES ARE THERE IN 
WISCONSIN ? 

During the summer any number of complaints 
reached our office from city superintendents, high 
school principals, and graded school teachers that 
they could not return to their old positions be- 
cause they could find no places in which to live 
where they were under contract. Waterloo has 
bought a house for its high school principal; so 
has Two Rivers. Barksdale, in Bayfield County, 
has had one for several years. Are there others? 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the state of Washington has 221 teacherages; 
Texas. has over 200; while North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and Méennesota are building 
them every year. 

What about Wisconsin? 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT ADOPTED BY 
N. E. A. 


The formation of a representative teachers’ 
council, backed by a large number of organized 
teachers, was advocated by Ethel M. Gardner, 
president of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, 
at the national convention of the N. E. A., held in 
Salt Lake in July. Miss Gardner suggested that 
such a council ought to act only in an advisory 
capacity, and that all its meetings should be con- 
ducted publicly. 

Probably the most important measure that was 
passed at the Salt Lake convention concerned the 
adoption of the representative form of government. 
According to the present state membership in the 
National Education Association, Wisconsin will be 
entitled to twelve or fifteen delegates, together 
with one for each one hundred members in the 
different teachers’ organizations of the state. 
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Drawing and Hand Work for November 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By Public School Teachers, Madison, Wisconsin. 


First and Second Grades 


(a) Arrange a sand table to represent an In- 
dian village, life in Holland, the landing of the 
Pilgrims, or whatever works in best with the his- 
tory stories. If a regular sand table is not avail- 
able, use the top of a box turned upside down, or 
nail narrow strips of board around the top of an 
old table. Old pill bottles, clothes pins or dis- 
carded dolls may serve as the foundation for Pil- 
grims. An Indian may be made by fastening some 
black thread to the top of a large nail and then 
pushing the nail down through an acorn. A bright 
colored blanket and head dress complete the cos- 
tume. Twigs from real trees may serve as a forest. 
Start the children, and they will do the rest. 

(b) Make use of cut letters in the teaching of 
reading. Beginners may fold four inch squares 
of paper in sixteen squares, and cut letters that 
are one inch wide in all their parts. Give pupils in 
the second grade three by twelve inch strips of 
paper and require them to cut oblongs of the size 
required for certain letters. Keep these letters 
one-half inch wide in all parts. 

(c) From a nine by twelve sheet of ordinary 
drawing paper, make an envelope for holding cut 
letters. On each of the long edges fold the paper 
over about one inch. Fold one short edve over 
about ferr ond one-half inches, Take each step be- 
fore the children, and let sight guide them as thev 
are unable to measure accurately. Fold opposite 
short ede over the first fold so that the whole 
looks like a pocket book. Cut on creases and re- 
move extra paper from sides of flap. The paste 
goes on the side folds. Pupils will readily see 
wavs by which this envelope may be improved. 
Ask such questions as: 

“What con we do to make it easier for us to get 
our fingers into the envelope? How can we im- 
prove the appearance of the flap?” 

(d) Cut the things that we need to use to 
keep clean: as soap, tooth brush, tube of tooth 
paste, nail file, wash cloth, towel and the like. 

(e) Make Thanksgiving place cards. Double 


a three by four inch piece of paper, and cut a fruit 
basket. Color small pieces of paper with bright 
crayons and cut fruit of different kinds and of 
suitable size for a basket. Mount all on paper, 
and then cut away the background, following close- 
ly around the fruit and basket. A paper brace may 
be added so the card will stand upright. 

(f) Provide each child with a good tracing of 
a turkey. Allow pupils to trace and. cut to line 
until they are fairly familiar with the form. If 
possible, model in clay. Follow this drill work 
with a freehand cutting of the turkey. 


Third and Fourth Grades 


(a) Permit the pupils to make individual 
Thanksgiving posters. In a conversational exer- 
cise with the children, lead them to suggest fitting 
subject matter for such posters. Guide the chil- 
dren to select the best ideas, and then have the 
entire class make the same poster. This final pos- 
ter may be a composite representation of a num- 
ber of good ideas, modified to some extent by sug- 
gestions from the teacher. As far as possible, 
however, let the work be essentially a class offer- 
ing. With the historical background that the No- 
vember language stories afford, a poster that re- 
flects the Thanksgiving spirit is seldom difficult to 
obtain. 

(b) Correlate the drawing with the nature of 
geography lessons. For instance, in the nature or 
geography class, a study of corn may be pursued 
to advantage in the month of November. Ask 
pupils to bring a few stalks of corn to school. 
Under the direction of the teacher, the pupils may 
learn about the various parts of the plant and 
their uses. Then, too, they may be taught the 
value of corn as an article of food in the days of 
the early settlers. Conditions of climate, soil, and 
surface that are favorable to the growth of corn 
may be discussed; and a few kernels of corn may 
be planted in a window box in order that the chil- 
dren may watch the young plant in its various 
stages of development. This work may be further 
expanded by encouraging children to collect pic- 
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tures from as many sources as possible. Farm 
papers, magazines, catalogues, and post cards will 
offer ample material for the study of the harvest- 
ing and manufacturing processes. A class project 
in the form of a community poster to show corn 
products will add to the interest. In the draw- 
ing class, then, the pupils may make individual 
corn booklets for the purpose of preserving the 
simple compositions and illustrative material that 
they have contributed in this study. Letters for 
the title of the corn book may be cut from oblongs 
of paper three-fourths of one inch in width by one 
inch in length. If some other subject than corn is 
selected for study, the booklet idea may still be 
utilized. 

(See chart one for an illustration of a cover 
design that is suitable for a corn booklet.) 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Make a community poster by means of 
A sheet of black construction paper 
about twenty inches by twenty-six inches makes 
a good background. Light colors on a dark back- 
ground are more effective than dark colors on a 
light background. Let “health” be the subject 
of this particular poster. Have an intensive oral 
lesson in which pupils exchange ideas and deter- 
mine just what the poster shall contain. For ex- 
ample, one poster might show tubes of tooth paste 
standing guard with tooth brushes for weapons 
and the words, “Help Us Do Our Work.” The 
teacher must be ready to cut quickly something 
that resembles the required words and figures. 
Use oblongs of ordinary drawing paper and strive 
only for the general effect. Decide euch questions 
as: “Has the poster a definite center of interest ? 
Is there a pleasing variety in the spacing? Is a 
margin line necessary, and, if so, why?” 

In succeeding lessons have each pupil cut all 
the parts from ordinary drawing paper. Select the 
very best work and allow the pupils who did it to 
cut from the more expensive paper that is to be 
used on the final poster. Paste according to the 
previous plan. See chart of health posters made 
by intermediate grade children. 


(a) 


paper cutting. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Cut units of design from black and white paper. 
The designs should be cut to fit circles, rectangles, 
and other forms. Study examples of good 
design. Look for nature’s arrangement of parts 
in leaves, flowers, cross sections of seed pods, and 
the like. Allow pupils to do plenty of experimen- 
tal work with the scissors. The majority of the 
children will instantly recognize a good design. 
They soon learn that a pleasing unit has a definite 
center of interest with all other parts subordinate, 
and that there must be good space relations. As 
a whole the unit should conform to the oblong 
or form from which it is cut, but there must be 
enough variation from the form to give interest. 


ovals, 
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When each pupil has at least one good unit in 
black and white, show the class how to translate 
the designs into color. For this purpose paint 
pieces of paper the required colors and values. One 
good combination is yellow orange and blue violet. 
More than one color may be used to represent 
either the black or the white, provided the values 
are kept the same. Yellow orange, and red orange 
of equal value may represent the white; and red, 
red violet, and violet of equal value may represent 
the black. This is a combination of analogous and 
complementary harmonies. In each design use a 
small amount of color that is not grayed. 

Use may be made of these units later in apply- 
ing design to Christmas problems. 


Studies in Poetry 


November 
First Grade— 
Hiawatha’s Childhood. Longfellow. Three 


Years with the Poets. Page 37. 


Old Gaelic Lullaby. Three Years with the 
Poets. Page 15. Our Children’s Songs. Page 
18. 


Second Grade— 
Over the River. 
with the Poets. Page 58. 
Sweet and Low. Tennyson. 
the Poets. Page 24. 

Third Grade— 
November. Alice Cary. 
Poets. Page 115. 

Fourth Grade— 


Lydia Child. Three Years 


Three years with 


Three Years with the 


Prayer at Morning. Stevenson. 
Sometimes. T. Jones, Jr. Little Book of 


Modern Verse. 
138. 
Fifth Grade— 


Page 89. High Tide. 


Page 


Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans. 
Sixth Grade— 
The First Snow Fall. Lowell. Child life. 


Page 220. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades— 
The House by the Side of the Road. 
High Tide. Page 196. 


A Suggestive List of Special Days 


Foss. 


November 

William Cullen Brvant, November 3, 1794. 

Election Day, first Tuesday after first Monday. 

Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, November 11, 1837. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, November 13, 1856. 

Louise M. Alcott, November 25, 1832. 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), November 
30, 1835. 

Thanksgiving, last Thursday. 


Everybody seems to be in favor of raising the pay 
of teachers and the only problem seems to be how to 
raise the raise.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING Sixth Grade 


(Continued from October) depot entire entrance 
_ — - decline enough express 
Second Grade devoted enclose freeze 
copy dirt each dodge excellent flight 
cost do east dread English fortune 
could done eight dangerous example final 
count does even dose exchange famous 
cow dog evening dreadful expert firm 
cover dollar ever drama extent file 
cross don’t every daddy extend figure 
cut door eye decrease eager fast 
cup down fat develop exact field 
day draw face diamond explain folks 
dark dress fair dictionary engineer female 
dead drink fall difference equally fifteen 
dear drop far direct extreme film 
deep drown fast due elect forth 
did dust father during election frankly 
’ engage entertain fund 
Third Grade estate entitle French 
daily driven fail ‘ 
danger duty family Seventh Grade 
date earn farm constitution distinguished elaborate 
daughter earth farther confidence desirable emergency 
deserve easy February cheap disease empire 
December eat feel : consist director enter 
die egg fellow courage disaster evidence 
died else field copies doubt experience 
dinner early fierce deal design exceptions 
dish empty figure death development elegant 
divide end floor debate discipline emperor 
double enough flour decide demonstrate enemy 
doctor except fond declare disagreeable elephant 
drowned excuse forget degree drug embarrassment 
drive explain forty delay delivered ere 
desire discovered exhibit 
Fourth Grade difficulty deportment existing 
discover fear growing a dispose eleventh 
dismiss feather grammar . —- data . os 
ditch felt grand distribute education easily 
divisi fizht aaah deceive effect earnest 
ivision 1gf Suse discovery effort enclosing 
dream finish guide ’ C , ‘ 
front fire garden Eighth Grade 
follow food however disappointment employees estate 
forget form hammer definitely exquisite estimate 
fear forward healthy demonstration eliminate exhausted 
flat furnace heat distribution endeavor extremely 
fort furniture history duplicate enthusiasm engineering 
February goose hoping discount extraordinary equipment 
funny given hopping delightful enthusiastic examiner 
failure glove husband detail equipped exceptional 
fashion goat human delivery exhibition excitement 
Fifth Grade disposed ; efficient exclusively 
democratic essential expired 
coming dollar either department enormous exciting 
complete deal eighty design executed expression 
composition driving eve destination extension electrical 
creep dozen everybody discourage epidemic foreigners 
cute delight entry discussion exceptionally financier 
damage darling envelope durable employ fundamental 
dangerous deed edge disgusted engage familiar 
dash damp equator electricity executive forenoon 
debt dear especially earliest entire financial 
defeat demand everything > eee ee 
ee — iadaes When having “spelling down” and similar con- 
different debating fact tests in oral arithmetic, language drills, history 
direction dresser finger facts, do not permit those who fail to take their 
disappoint dairy famous seats; they are the weakest ones and need the most 
dispute dwelling fortune drill. When an error is made by one side and 
district extra favorite : # 
doubt inward yest corrected by the other, let the leader of that side 
drill eagle fifth choose some one from the first side. The ones 
direct echo final chosen will be the best students. W. W. W. 
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The Grecian Unit by the Problem Method 


SIXTH GRADE HISTORY 


Epna Brooxs, Public Schools, Sparta, Wis. 


Aim 

In planning for and in presenting the Grecian 
unit in history by the problem method, the teach- 
er’s aim has been to present the situation so as to 
awaken and foster initiative and independence in 
her pupils; to arouse in them a healthy interest 
in school activities; to enable them to acquire the 
historical sense and perspective so that they may 
feel something of the spirit of history, and have 
an interest in human progress and development. 

As a background to the Grecian unit, the class 
had worked out the previous units of the five 


Oriental nations: Egyptian, Chaldean, Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew, and Persian. They had learned 


that all civilization must have some incentive in 
the nature of suggestion, of inspiration, or of some 
barrier to comfort or to the route of existence ; that 
our present civilization is based upon that of the 
old world. They had recognized several types of 
civilization which have been handed down to us 
from the ancient past. 


(1) 


Steps Involved in the Development of the 
Grecian Unit 

In the conduct of the development, three steps 

were involved: 
I. The presentation. 
II. The raising and the solution of problems. 

III. “Leading on.” (The functioning of the 
work in the lives of the pupils, and as a basis for 
understanding present day conditions. ) 

As an aid to securing interest, and to pave the 
way to an understanding of the significance of his 
tory, the tree device was worked out in class as 
follows: 

A sketch was placed upon the blackboard. The 
surface of the ground, represented by a single line, 
was labeled Discovery of America, 1492. Beneath 
the surface of the ground was Old World History. 
A tree with five long branching roots was sketched 
in. The tree represented Our Modern History 
with its roots extending far into Old World His- 
tory. These roots, one for each of the five Oriental 
nations mentioned, were represented as bringing 
the civilization from those ancient nations toward 
Our Modern History. Thus, from Egyptian His- 
tory, the far branches of one root brought archi- 
tecture, astronomy, irrigation, alphabet, and agri- 
culture. As the roots converged toward the tree 
they passed into Huropean History which revealed 
preservation and further development of Oriental 
Civilization, and the addition of new types as: 
from the Greek, high ideals—in freedom of 
thought and speech, patriotism, public spirit, 
music, literature, and development of mind and 
body. 


Still converging and passing through succeed- 
ing stages of Old World History, the roots finally 
gave to the tree the civilization they had gathered 
out of the past. This civilization then became the 
foundation for further progress beyond the Dis- 
covery of America. 

(2) 

The following problems, relative to the Grecian 
unit, were selected to be solved: 

1. What civilization has 
handed down to us? 

2. How have climate and other physical fea- 
tures of Greece influenced civilization in that 
country ? 

3. Why and how did the Greek become next 
heir to all oriental civilization ? 

4. What use did the Greek make of inherited 
civilization ? 

Problem two was taken up for solution first. 
The children collected information from 
raphies and from maps of Greece. Their search 
for basic data was guided by the experience and 
vision resulting from the study of the five oriental 
units. Very little restraint was put upon the 
elass during this study period. They were al- 
lowed to move about the room. Soon group dis- 
cussions were in order, with the teacher supervis- 


ing. 
(3) 


During the recitation 


Problems Involved in the Grecian Unit 


the ancient Greek 


veog- 


The Pupils at Work on Problem Two 


periods their findings 
were placed upon the blackboard. Among other 
observations they listed: 1. Greece and Egypt 
compare favorably in having clear air and little 
rainfall ; 2. Greece compares favorably to Phoeni- 
cia in having mountain barriers and much sea 
coast ; 3. Irregularity of coast gives Greece the ad- 
vantage of fine harbors; 4. There are many islands 
about Greece, and we believe they had some in- 
fluence on Greek civilization. 

The that the mountains would 
form barriers which would keep the people of one 
part of Greece from mingling freely with those 
of other parts of the country. 1. The people would 
form separate groups, and make their own separate 
governments. 2. Competition and perhaps jealousy 
would result as between (two rival Wisconsin 
cities were named). 3. Competition would Jead 
each group to make its section of the country as 
much better than that of other groups as possible. 
!. The Greeks would become proud of their cities 
after they had improved them. 5. Thev would 
learn to be brave and patriotic in defending their 
country. 6. The mountains ought to help in de- 
fending the country. 


decided 


class 
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It was brought out that beautiful scenery in- 
spires artists to paint, to write, and to sing. The 
class decided to find out to what extent the Greeks 
had been inspired to do these things, and what 
individuals had become famous. To some extent 
the pupils knew, for the Greek myths and selec- 
tions from Homer’s writings had been read by 
most of the class. They decided that the Greeks 
had doubtless used other subjects in their art, as 
fruit, people, and animals. Several in the class 
had seen pictures of Greek statuary. 

The teacher asked the children how a picture 
of a tall, straight Indian made them feel. Most 
o. them said it made them want to be tall, straight 
and strong. This led to a discussion of Greek 
athletics. One child thought it would be pleasant 
to have no rain so children could play out of 
doors all the time. Another criticised her state- 
ment. He thought play would not be an expres- 
sion of civilization. Some thought play must be 
one of the results of civilization, since teachers and 
community service men spend so much time teach- 
ing games. The term “organized play or games” 
was introduced. Play days were discussed, and the 
true merits of play were considered. 

In this way a tentative sketch of probable Gre- 
cian civilization, influenced by climate and other 
physical features of the country, was made. Much 
interesting geography was learned and reviewed. 
The pupils had tentatively solved their second and 
third problems. Comparisons of the climate of 
narts of the United States to the climate of Greece 
were made. 

(4) 

The solution to the third problem was based 
upon the facts that: 1. The Phoenicians were the 
missionaries of civilization and had, in their navi- 
gation, brought much of oriental civilization to 
Greece. 2. The location of Greece put her in the 
path of these navigators. 3. Both the Phoenicians 
and Greeks probably traded with the people on the 
islands, and civilization was acquired by the Greeks 
in that way. 

- he outlines made from these observations and 
discussions were saved to be verified and to be 
rounded out as the work progressed. 

The next assignment dealt with the conflict 
which occurred between the Greeks and Persians. 
One phase of the study of this section made for 
apperceptive basis was to bring out the fact that 
the fecling of jealousy that often exists between 
two rising nations, and the desire for conquest as 
displayed by many powerful nations lead to enmity 
and war. Another phase, for appreciation, was 
to emphasize the stubborn persistence of the Per- 
sians, and the patriotism, public spirit, wit, and 
stratagem of the Greeks. Some of the problems 
solved were: 1. What was the real cause of the 
Persian wars? 2. How was it possible for the 
Greeks to defeat the Persian hordes? 3. What 


The Pupils at Work on Problem Three 
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were the real results of the wars—to Greece ?— 
to us? 


The solution of problem one, under Persian 
wars, was based upon a review of Persian history, 
and upon the geographical and civic situation of 
Greek colonies with which Persia had come into 
contact. Comparisons were made. Germany was 
compared to Persia in her desire for conquest, and 
in making her old injuries an excuse for pursuing 
her desires. Persia’s methods with Greece were 
compared to similar methods used by the Indians 
in early Pilgrim days. The solution of problem 
two in this assignment was based upon a study of 
the indifference of Sparta to Athens’ appeal for 
help; the stratagems used by the Greeks; the spirit 
and endurance of Phidippides; the union of 
Athenian and Spartan forces to defeat the Per- 
sians; the Pass at Thermopylae and Plataea, and 
soon. Instances of stratagems used by Americans 
in the war of the Rebellion, and by the allies in the 
late war were recalled. Advantages gained by use 
of stratagem, especially when used by small forces 
that are opposed by larger forces were cited. (The 
discussion of stratagem used by nature to protect 
animal and plant life, crept in. This motivated 
a closer study of nature.) The boasts of the Per- 
sians, when nearing Athens, were compared to the 
boasts of the Germans when nearing Paris in the 
late war. The class decided that Sparta and 
Athens had united to defeat Persia for the same 
basic principles that had moved almost the whole 
world to unite against the Central Powers in the 
late war. Problem three was solved by comparing 
the characteristics and civilization of the two na- 
tions, Persia and Greece; and by working out the 
answers to a few thought stimulating questions. 
The class decided that had Persia won, the pros- 
pects for Greek progress would have been very 
poor. As it was, this wonderful nation developed 
a high civilization which was saved for the whole 
world. Throughout Greece there was increased 
pride in and love for their country. During the 
discussion the Athenian Boy’s Oath of Allegiance 
was studied. The class decided that, in the Ameri- 
can Flag Salute, the words, “pledge allegiance,” 
embody all that the Athenian boy pledged. The 
American Flag Salute assumed a new and deeper 
significance for these children. 


During this section of the work, desk maps were 
used. Sections were colored and routes were traced 
as the work progressed. Several steps in the tenta- 
tive solution of problem two of the first four prob- 
lems had been verified and enlarged upon. Several 
points toward the solution of problems one and 
four of the first four problems had been collected. 
Many questions relating to ancient customs, dress, 
religion, and warfare had been asked and answered 
in class. Stories of the Spartans in the Pass and 
others concerning the bravery and spirit of the 
Greeks had been read. Compositions were written 
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by members of the class. The best of these were 
mounted on the bulletin board. Therefore the 
language work, the spelling, and the penmanship 
began to assume greater importance. Each child 
tried to make his composition worthy of a place on 
the bulletin board. Some of the topics selected 
by the class were: How Xerxes Prepared for the 
Third Invasion. A Trip to the Hellespont. The 
Battle of Salamis. The Stratagems of the Greeks. 


(5) 


The Pupils at Work on Problems Four and 
One 


The study of Greek architecture and sculpture 
was taken up next. Much of the work consisted 
in picture study and in collecting pictures and de- 
scriptive illustrations from magazines and from ad- 
vertisements. Posters of Greek sculpture and 
architecture were made as small group projects. 
Wax models of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns were made as individual projects. A rock 
to represent the Acropolis was mounted upon a 
table and upon this rock were realistically mounted, 
cut out representations of the Parthenon, the 
Greek theater, and other buildings—a small class 
project. The class learned by studying pictures 
that many of the important buildings of our 
country are examples of Greek architecture. In 
local bank and other buildings were found ex- 
amples of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian col- 
umns. The Statue of Athena was compared to 
the Statue of Liberty. A likeness to the majesty 
in the Statue of Zeus was found to exist in the 
Statue of Lincoln. The modern theater was com- 
pared to the Greek theater, and the class learned 
that there are several models of the Greek theater 
in the United States. The Open Air theater’ of 
reece and the Statue of the Discobolus delighted 
the pupils because they had placed open air enter- 


tainment and games on their tentative list of 
things that express Greek civilization. By this 


time the outline solution of problems two and four 
was being nicely rounded out. 

The interest now centered about the great men 
of Greece. Phidias and his work had been studied 
in connection with sculpture and architecture. 
They found that while modern sculptors use Greek 
works of art as models, the modern sculptors have 
never reached as high a degree of independent ef- 
ficiency as the ancient Greek. This caused eon- 
siderable comment. Sophocles and his work had 
been studied in connection with the theater. 

The class was much interested in Homer. 
tions were read from The Iliad and The Odyssey. 
They found that Homer gave us the minstrels 
about whom they had learned in the music work. 
The following problems were solved: 1. What 
did Homer contribute to modern civilization? 2. 
How were his works handed down to us? 

Later it was found that Plato had held that 
music was one of the greatest of refiners of char- 
acter and that he insisted on discarding all but 


Selec- 
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the-very highest types of music, saving only that 
which interprets and excites the noble emotions. 
There was an added interest in the music work in 
school; the music instructor very kindly codper- 
ated, and a short program of appreciation in this 
type of music was arranged. 

The study of the work of Socrates, Demosthenes, 
Pericles, and other Greek men caused some deep 
self-searching among the children. Socrates’ ad- 
herence to the principles which he believed to be 
right, and his wonderful self-control while facing 
death because of this belief, made a profound im- 
pression upon the whole class. They began to 
practice self-control. Effort to hold to the right 
course, even while they were being tempted away 
from it, was more often made by the children. 
After reading about Demosthenes and Pericles, 
they decided to be more persistent in solving their 
problems, and to use more initiative (find a way 
for themselves). Patrick Henry and others of 
persuasive powers and public spirit were compared 
to Demosthenes. President Wilson was compared 
to Pericles. The class felt that if the League of 
Nations were accepted, there would be an Age of 
Pericles again throughout the world. Lively dis- 
cussions arose as to the comparative merits of the 
historian Herodotus and Thucydides. Much sym- 
pathy was felt for Thucydides, and comparisons 
were made to show that political or petty jealousy 
is still allowed to injure the reputation of many 
people. The class thought some remedy should be 
found. During the discussion the question arose, 
“Can a class help a country?” This class decided 
to find out. It organized. Since that time the 
class has grown immeasurably in strength of pur- 
The members of the class discipline them- 
selves, set projects for attainment, and in every 
way endeavor to exemplify in themselves the right 
ideals of living. A study of the boyhood of Alex- 
ander the Great revealed to the class the fact that 
a Greek boy of twelve years was expected to make 
good his word as though he were a grown man; 
that for failure on his part to keep his promise, 
he paid a forfeit. The fact amazed the pupils, but 
they decided that much stronger character would 
he developed by holding the boy responsible for his 
own words and deeds, rather than by letting 
parents suffer sacrifice for him. The effect of this 
lesson also was a visible one. 

Among the problems relative to the lifework of 
Alexander the class set for themselves the task 
of finding out how Alexandria influenced the dis- 
covery of America. The problem was solved from 
data collected from outside reading concerning the 
achievements of scholars in Alexandria, and from 
a review of the life of Christopher Columbus. 

The model Greek was typified for these children 
in Theodore Roosevelt. A Roosevelt picture poster 
was made and cleverly proved the assertion. He 
had regained his health through physical exercise, 
sports, and an out-of-door life. He was a sports- 


pose. 
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man, a soldier, a statesman, and a gentleman. He 
was brave, patriotic, and public-spirited. He was 
a friend to the boy, and he had exhibited wonder- 
ful self-control when told of his son’s death. 

The history work offered splendid opportunity 
for activity of this nature. The children soon be- 
came very original and observant. Almost every 
day some child brought to the room something 
which he had made for the history exhibit. At 
times the effort was pitiably crude, but it gave 
evidence of awakening interest and initiative. 

A summary of Greek life and character and its 
influence disclosed the facts that all high ideals 
set forth in the principles upon which our nation 
was founded, including the love of liberty, the 
freedom of thought and speech, and adherence to 
honorable motives had come from Greece; our 
art, our music, our literature, each had its founda- 
tion in Greece; and that even the discovery of 
America bad been aided by reason of the work 
of the scholars in ancient Alexandria. 

(6) 

Space does not permit me to do full justice to 
the broadening influences of a history unit devel- 
oped by the problem method. The advantages of 
this method over memorization of text-book ma- 
terial are unmistakable. Aside from the fact that 
opportunity is offered for systematic and wide read- 
ing, for utilizing and correlating other school- 
room subjects, for stimulating interest in many 
school activities, all sorts of broadening experiences 
come in incidentally. The child thinks along as- 
sociated lines that widen his horizon remarkably 
and give him a clearer vision of existing social and 


Summary 


civic conditions. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE 
By Wintrrep Epsaty, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FRACTIONS 


When grammar grade and high school teachers 
almost unanimously complain of the weakness of 
large numbers of their pupils in the subject of 
fractions, it shows that there is need of improve 
ment in teaching this phase of arithmetic. <A large 
part of the inaccuracy in computations involving 
fractions comes through a failure to comprehend 
the real significance of the denominator. Special 
effort to make this concept clear in the minds of 
the children will bring gratifying results in later 
work. 

If the child is given a gradual introduction to 
fractions through a series of simple drill exercises 
before he is asked to take up the subject in the 
text, he will be greatly aided to a right idea of 
the whole notion of the fractional unit. 

The thinking teacher who is planning to present 
a beautiful literary masterpiece to her pupils does 
not give them the selection as the first step. She 
prepares them through word study, stories which 
make clear the allusions, geographical and _his- 
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torical facts which will give further ideas necessary 
to a mastery of the selection. Only when this has 
been carefully done, is she sure that the pupils 
will not only read the masterpiece successfully ; 
but that they will get what is still more important, 
the thrill of the author’s emotion and the beauty 
of bis imagery and ideals. Just as carefully 
should the teacher of arithmetic prepare the class 
for the book work in fractions. If this conscious 
preparation is svstematically carried out, the ehild 
will not flounder hopelessly because he is handling 
unfamiliar terms and tools. The following exer- 
cises Fave been used successfully to the end under 
discussion—a part of the drill period of each class 
exercise being devoted to them. 
Division Table 

\ review of the fractional facts of the division 
table is taken up till the child readily gives the 
facts pnd understands that a third of fifteen means 
one of the three equal pats into which fifteen is 
divided. Then parallel problems such as these 
may be given. (1) If a girl has fifteen pieces of 
candy and wishes to divide them equally among 
five girls, how many pieces will each receive? If 
there are three girls, how many pieces can each re- 
ceive? (2) A girl having fifteen pieces of candy, 
gives a fifth of it to each of her playmates, how 
How many chil- 


(1) Exercises Based on the 


many pieces does each receive ? 
dren are there? 

This little problem will further help in the 
preparatory work. If Mary and Elizabeth each 
receive a fifth of Ruth’s candy, how many fifths 
do the two girls have? Frequent use of this type 
of question will prepare for addition of fractions of 
like denominator. 

Hand Work 

(a) <A second class of these preparatory exer- 
cises consists in dividing units of various kinds 
into required fractional parts. Strings may be 
cut into halves, quarters, thirds, sixths, eighths, till 
the child can readily produce the required part. 
Lines drawn on the blackboard may be divided 
with colored crayon to secure the same result. 

Paper cutting exercises are helpful in securing 
the same results. Squares of paper sufficient for 
the exercise should be in the hands of each child. 
Such directions as the following may be used: 

Mary, fold vour paper so as to show me half of 
it. Now tear off one-half. How many halves 
have you? Show them to me. Then how many 
halves in the whole piece of paper? Then how 
many halves are there in an apple? An orange? 
A pencil? A board ? 

Ruth, show me your halves. Can you divide 
each half into two equal parts? Do so. How 
many parts have you now? Lay them on this 
square (one exactly the same size as those which 
have been torn into parts) and see how many you 
must use to cover the square. How many does it 
take? Then what shall we call each part? Then 


(2) Exercises That Involve 
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one whole equals how many halves? How many 
quarters? One-half equals how many fourths? 
One-fourth equals what part of a half? Reference 
to the square of paper should make clear the cor- 
rect answer if the children hesitate. 

Next the children Jay aside their papers and 
name the fractions as shown them by the teacher. 

A similar exercise may be carried out with one- 
third as the basis. The various fractions, together 
with an undivided square, may be mounted and 
the number facts written below the proper paper. 
For example under the whole square is written: 
One whole equals two halves, or four-fourths, or 
eight-eighths. Under the half: One half equals 
two-fourths, or four eighths (if you have carried 
the division to eighths). Under the fourth: One 
fourth equals one-half of one-half, or two-eighths. 
Under the eighth: One eighth equals one-half of 
one-fourth. 

Such little charts as these become a sort of frac- 
tional alphabet which can be used in many ways. 

None of these exercises need be completed in 
one day. The teacher will know how much is wise 
to try to accomplish in one class period. 

(b) The following exercises, a continuation of 
two, may be used as preliminary to reduction to 
lower or higher denominators. Use strings, lines 
on the board, squares of paper (oblongs do as 
well, and both are better than circles because they 
are easier for the child to divide accurately) or 
any other convenient unit may be used to give 
concrete form to the idea. 

Such directions as these will help. 

Divide the line in half. What can you make of 
the half? (The child may say two-quarters (or 
four-eighths. Accept either answer and have him 
show you the parts.) Then get him to state clear- 
ly what he has, and its relation to the whole. These 
exercises should be continued till he sees the two- 
eighths in the fourth as readily as he sees the 
two twos in four. 

(c) In this same conerete wav, hove the first 
work in addition and subtraction of fractions done. 
Have them show you what is left when one-fourth 
is taken from the whole, or one-fourth’ ad’ed to 
one-half or anv other fraction. thev heen 
using. In the first work do not use fractions based 
on the one-half and the one-third in the same 
evercise. This requires the reduction ef hot to a 
different denominator and must come Iter. 


have 


Exercises with Concrete Numbers to Clarify 
the Denominator Idea 


(3) 


Arranging concrete numbers in fractional form 
helps to make clear the meaning of the denomina- 


tor: thus 1 and 1 are 2 
cap cap aps 
3minus1 =— 2 3pluy1 = ? 








apples apple apples vegetables carrot vegetables 
5 cost $20.00: what will 9 coats cost ? 


coats 





This device can be used in many ways to help 
the child to see that the denominator is the name 
of the part, but it does not help him to know how 
many parts are in the unit. 

Other exercises will suggest themselves to many 
teachers which, together with these, will so give 
the class the right conception of the fraction that 
le will not tell later teachers that one-half and 
one-third are two-fifths, or one-third times one- 
third are one-sixth, as was done in an eighth grade 
recently. The old adage, “Make haste slowly,” is 
especially applicable when a new subject such as 
this is being presented to children; and time ear 
hetter be used in planting right ideas in the begin 
ning than can be spent in correcting false notions 
later in the course. 


BIRTHDAY 
When? 


PARTIES AT 
Why? 


SCHOOL 


How? 


Irnua B. ArmMstrronea, Training 
Falls State Normal] 


Department, River 
School. 


you imagine how 


“A party at school!’ Can 
rood grandmothers’ 


the ¢ schoolmasters of our 
ves, even of our mothers’ school days would have 
held up their hands in consternation at the mere 
suggestion of such an unpedagogical use of the 
time that should be spent on the “Three R’s?” 
The idea of making the child’s school life happy 
and enjoyable, something to be remembered and 
locked back to with pleasure, did not occupy a 
prominent place in the minds of the edueators of 
“ve good old davs.” While I admit that this idea 
mav and that the “eood 
time” doctrine mav be earried to extremes, I still 
adveeate a sane mixture of work and play in the 
Thus it is that the birthday partv 
has come to have a permanent place in our school 
calendar of events. 


easily be over-worked 


schoo!re om. 


The 


When 


We plan to have four of these parties during 


the vear, on the last Friday ofternoon of the 
month. The first one is usually a Hallowe’en 
hirthdav partv and is for all ehildren having 
hirtthdavs during Aucust, September and October. 


The second may come in February for those whose 
birthdays November. December. Jonuarv 
ond Februarv: the third in April for these in 
Mareh and April: the last in June, for those in 
Mav. June and Julv. Or, the second mav be in 
January for those in November. December and 
January: the third in Mareh for those in February 
and March, and the lost in Mav, for April, May, 
June and July. Thus every ebild has a party, 
whether bis birthday comes during the school 
vear or not. 

' When school opens in the fall, the birthday 
as well as the age of each child is recorded, thus 
enabling me to know the number of birthdays in 


eome in 
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each month, which aids greatly in planning for the 
parties. 
The How 

One reason why the children enjoy these parties 
so much is because they do the work—just as much 
of it as possible. First they decide what shall be 
the nature of the entertainment, decorations and 
refreshments. This is done about two weeks before 
the party, allowing ample time for all necessary 
preparation. 

In general, the preparation includes the making 
of: 

1. Decorations for the schoolroom and the re- 

freshment table. 

2. Favors (for the visitors). Pupils fold the 

paper napkins and. attach the favors. 

3. Paper plates, for children to use on their 
desks. 

4. Caps or badges, for the birthday children. 

5. Written invitations for parents. 

The first four times are easily combined with 
the regular art and construction work, the last 
with the work in English. 

« While there is some variety in the manner of 
conducting the party, the following is the usual 
order: 

1. A short program is given by the birthday 
children; thus, in the course of the year, every 
child has an opportunity to do his share toward 
entertaining schoolmates and parents. This 
program consists of material selected from the 
school work—songs, memory verses, poems, games, 
dances, dramatization or oral reproduction of 
stories. Reading of selections from readers or an 
exercise that shows how some other phase of the 
ordinary schdol work is conducted, may also be 
made a feature of this program. 

Following are suggested programs for October 


and March: 


October Program 


Memory Verse—Autumn Fires....... Stevenson 
Song—October Gave a Party.............4.- 
pote eee Churchill-Grandell, Song Book, TV 


Recitation—How the Leaves Came Down..... 
Coolidge 


Shoemaker’s Dance 
Dramatization of the story, “The Elves and the 
Shoemaker” 
Brownie Song and Dance—‘Hist, hist be Still” 
SAP bcnob ak RT Re Gaynor Songs, Book I 
March Program 
Song—The March Wind’s Secret............ 
Apap GN Sahea te wen erate Churchill-Grindell, Book V 
Memory Verse—“O March That Blusters.” 
Recitation—The Wind.............. . Stevenson 


Song—Hear the Merry March Wind.......... 
(hiveneecben wert Churchill-Grindell, Book III 


Dramatization of story—“The Proud Weather- 
vane.” 
Song—The Windmill (Action Song)........ 


(meinen behead rvtinseeses c@nvner, Book J 
Reading from reader—Story of “The Little 

Hero of Harlem.” 

Song—The Land of the Wooden Shoes....... 
A ree Pe, Churchill-Grindell, Book V 
2. After the program may come some simple 

exercise in recognition of the birthday children, 

such as having them stand in front while the other 

pupils sing a birthday song to them or wish them a 

birthday wish. 

Another exercise makes use of a “fake” cake, 
made by covering the top of a round hat box with 
white paper to represent icing. In this cake are a 
dozen or more holes in which are placed a number 
of candles, corresponding to the number of birth- 
day children. (There are seldom more than 
twelve.) When the children have come to the 
front, each in turn states his name, age and birth- 
day; then each blows out one candle on the “cake.” 

3. Then follows the serving of refreshments, 
which is done by the birthday children. Older 
assistants help to keep the serving plates filled, 
and in the meantime they offer such suggestions 
to the young hosts as occasion demands. 

The refreshments are very simple, usually con- 
sisting of the all-important birthday cake, fruit 
(Bananas or apples being the most easily handled), 
candy (jelly beans or some such small candies, as 
they go farther, five or six per child being suffi- 
cient), and animal crackers (two or three 
per child) since these are inexpensive and 
furnish much amusement for the children. 
Only the birthday children furnish the re- 
freshments, and sinee the number of children 
is usually greater than the number of cakes needed, 
some first hand knowledge of the culinary skill of 
the various mothers involved often helps in select- 
ing the children who shall furnish cakes. Also, 
some knowledge of the financial condition of the 
family helps the teacher to decide whether a child 
shall bring an elaborate cake or five cents worth 
of candy, or animal crackers, or a bag of popcorn. 

Sometimes, at the Hallowe’en party, popcorn is 
served, but always each child’s portion is tied in 
a paper napkin of an appropriate color. This adds 
to the decorative scheme and at the same time 
prevents much of the usual and undesirable floor 
decoration. 

!. Then last, but not least (especially from 
the janitor’s standpoint), comes the clearing 
away. The children are asked to be the janitor’s 
helpers by seeing that all crumbs and other waste 
materials are placed in the basket that is passed 
by one of the pupils. In some instances the paper 
plates are clean enough to be taken home as 
“souvenirs” and I always have an extra supply of 
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paper napkins because I have learned to expeet— 
“Please may I have one? I want to take my cake 
home to little sister,” or “There’s an old lady next 
door to us and she’s sick; so I’m going to take this 
to her,” ete. 

5. Then we say “Thank you” to the birthday 
children, who have given us such a good time; sing 
our “Good-bye” song and go home, wishing our 
birthday party were coming tomorrow. 


The Why 


And now, for the sake of those who are not yet 
entirely emancipated from the “Three R’s” idea, 
let me give the reasons why I consider such work 
decidedly worth while. 

1. There are some children who, for various 
reasons, never have had and probably never will 
have a party at home; to such the school birthday 
party marks a red-letter day, not soon forgotten. 
All the children, whether rich or poor, enjoy these 
parties and is that time wasted which gives a child 
one more pleasant memory to recall.in later years ? 

2. Aside from the enjoyment derived by the 
children, it provides a motive for much of the 
school activities. During the regular work of the 
preceding weeks the children select material they 
think suitable for the birthday program, poems 
are memorized, stories reproduced or dramatized, 
songs learned with the thought of doing it for our 
visitors. The making of the decorations, plates, 
favors, etc., adds interest to the handwork. 

3. Such parties give the children training in 
social customs, very simple to be sure, but none- 
the-less valuable. 

a. The napkins are passed first, nicely arranged 
on a tray: then the cakes and other refresh- 
ments. 

bh. The guests are allowed to help themselves. 
instead of allowing the child to hand it to 
them, as is the child’s way. 

c. No one is expected to begin eating until 
all have been served. Frequently a new 
pupil, not familiar with our customs, will 
have his plate empty before the server has 
passed half a dozen seats beyond him. How- 
ever, a few words of general directions ‘from 
the teacher and the example of the other 
children are usually sufficient to prevent a 
repetition of this in the future. 

d. The children also learn how to eat; that is, 
slowly and with moderate mouthfuls. This 
may sound out of place, but experience has 
shown that many children even from homes 
of refinement do not seem to know how to 
eat politely. How to eat neatly, without 
scattering crumbs in the lap and on the floor 
is also part of this simple course of Good 
Manners. 

4. Again, these parties are valuable in furnish- 

ing opportunities for parents to become hetter ac- 


quainted with the teacher and with the work of the 
school. Many parents seldom visit school except 
on some special occasion and know little of the reg- 
ular work. Hence, aside from the special decora- 
tions previously mentioned, samples of each child’s 
work may be displayed, thus giving the parents 
some idea of what is done and enabling them to 
see how their child does it. 


Suggestions for Birthday Parties 


October 
Central Thought 
Hallowe’en or 
Preparation for 


Decorations 
Autumn Leaves. 
Seed Pods. Black 


Winter. cats, bats, pumpkins, 
fruits, vegetables. 
Candles set in apples. 
Favors Refreshments 
Brownies. Cake. 
Jack-O-Lanterns. Popcorn. 
Black cats. Apples. 


Bats, witches. 
Vegetables (cut 
out and colored). 


Apple or peach 
sauce (made by 
children at 


school.) 


January 


Central Thought 
Snow or 


Eskimo Life. 


Decorations 
Cuttings and posters 
representing winter 
life and sports. 
Snow men. 

Sand table repre- 

senting Northland. 
Favors 

Little red mitten. Cake. 

Sled. Animal crackers. 

Snow man. Marshmallows. 

Some Arctic animal (Representing snow- 


Refreshments 


cut from gray or halls. ) 
brown paper. 
March 


Decorations 
Windmills, kites, 
tulips, wooden shoes, 
Cuttings of Dutch 
boys and girls. 

Sand table represent- 
ing Holland. 


Central Thought 
Wind or 
Dutch Life. 


Favors Refreshments 
Colored tulip. Cake. 
Duteh windmill Bananas. 
(blue). Small sticks 
Wooden shoe. of candy. 


Kite. 





The college professors’ union just formed can get a 
sympathetic strike of the student body any time it 
wants one.—Oolumbia Record. 
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W. J. OSBURN, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS, STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 





W. J. Osburn, who succeeds W. W. Theisen as 
director of educational measurements in the state 
department of education, received his A. B. degree 
from Central College, Fayette, Missouri, in 1903. 


Afterwards he attended Vanderbi!t University. 


receiving his Master’s degree in mathematics and 
astronomy in 1904. The following year he held a 
fellowship in mathematics at the same institution. 
From 1905 to 1908 he was instructor in mathe- 
matics and Latin in Central College, and from 
1908 to 1914 was city superintendent of schools at 
Carterville, Missouri. Mr. Osburn also has a B.S. 
degree in education from the University of Mis- 
souri. He spent one year of post-graduate work 
in Columbia where he received his Ph.D. degree 
in 1920. 


GOOD TASTE IN CLOTHES 


Some of the Women’s Clubs of the state are con- 
sidering waging a crusade against the modern 
dress and artificial make-up of high school girls. 
In one Wisconsin high school at least, the senior 
girls themselves did much to counteract this 
tendency to under-dress by deciding to wear simple 
middy or serge dresses in the schoolroom. Democ- 
racy in clothes is desirable both from the stand- 
points of economy and good taste. 


Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft. is ever won. - 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 

Young Edwin Handley of Milwaukee is one of 
the 124 crippled children who have the advantage 
of public school instruction in the privacy of their 
own homes. Eighty per cent of these unfortunates 
are the victims of infantile paralysis. 

Realizing how important the education of these 
children is, both to the young folks themselves and 
to the community, Superintendent Milton C. Pot- 
ter arranged to have the grade and high school 
work brought directly to them by experienced 
teachers. The results are proving the wisdom of 
this venture. For instance, in the case of Edwin 
alone, one may easily recognize the benefits of 
such a plan. In spite of the fact that this boy 
has never walked, he is enrolled in the West Divi- 
sion high school and has completed his junior 
work at home with grades above 90. Think of the 
difference that this opportunity for an education 
will make to Edwin, and then multiply this result 
by one hundred twenty-four and something of the 
significance of the results to the community will 
be apparent. 

“GOOD SCHOOL WEEK,” NOVEMBER 14-20 

State Superintendent Cary has set aside the 
week of November 14-20 as “good school week” 
for Wisconsin. The idea of thus setting apart a 
particular week in the school year for the promo- 
tion of educational matters is a splendid one. 
The purpose is to focus the attention of the public 
upon the value of education and the necessity of 
the improvement of the schools in each and every 
community. It is hoped through the special efforts 
made this week there will be created a new interest 
in Wisconsin schools, not only by the children in 
the schools and the teachers who preside over them, 
but by the public in general. 

Superintendent Cary suggests that teachers 
stage special meetings during the week. These 
may take the form of a school fair, and local or out- 
side speakers may be engaged to address these 
meetings. Charts and statistics may be prepared 
and presented, and such things as better buildings. 
better sanitary features, larger schoo] grounds, the 
necessity for the teaching of health principles. 
citizenship and other subjects, may be given at- 
tention. 

Shall we make old Wisconsin, from November 
14 to 20, ring with educational enthusiasm from 
lake to river and from Superior to the Tllinois 
line? 


REPORT CARDS 
You want the Parker report cards to send to 
parents, showing the progress of the boys and girls 
in your school. Envelopes to match. The standard 
for Wisconsin. Samples and prices free upon re- 
quest. 
THE PARKER COMPANY. 
12 8S. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 
Publishing Department. 
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THE WOMEN CAN HELP 


When it comes to common sense and initiative, 
the women of the little village of Glencoe, Illinois, 
deserve special mention. With the shortage of 
teachers so pronounced, the Woman’s Club of 
Glencoe recognized that desirable teachers can- 
not be induced to remain long in localities that 
offer neither home life nor comfortable shelter. 
With these women, to know is evidently to act. 
They soon raised $30,000 by subscription, and 
with this money purchased and transformed a 
rambling old inn into modern and_ beautiful 
apartments. By the time this was accomplished, 
their money was exhausted. Since furnishings 
were still unprovided for, attics were ransacked 
and quaint old pieces of furniture assembled for 
repair. By the time school opened in the fall, 
the teacherage had become far more than a com 
fortable rooming place for teachers. It was a 
home, possessed of that peculiar charm and grace 
that good taste and willing hands alone bestow. 

Go thou and do likewise, women of Wisconsin! 





A NEW ECONOMIST SPRINGS UP IN SEYMOUR 

Probably not many teachers in Wisconsin have 
heard of Seymour, but it is on the map, just west 
of Green Bay, and is a thriving village with a 
good system of schools. From now on it must be 
known for the notoriety which has come to one 
member of the high school faculty through his 
publication of entirely original economic princi- 
ples. This man signs himself C. L. Kutil, and 
argues that teachers’ wages should not go too high 
for the country might come to disaster through 
such a process: He says that as soon as prices go 
up, the material and the workman become poor. 
To quote his own language: 

“Tf the wages of teachers are going up more 
and more, your educational system in this state 
is going to land on the rocks sooner or later.” 
Farther on in his communication to the press, 

he states: 
“Tf teachers’ wages will be high, anybody will 
be a teacher and the teachers’ profession will 
deteriorate.” 
oth of the above quotations are certainly eco- 
nomie gems that ought to be preserved for the 
curiosity album. 

SUPPORT STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

Keeping step professionally, or getting a bit 
ahead, is the mark of the progressive teacher. ‘To 
know the biggest and best things done in the state, 
the teacher must subseribe for and read regularly 
her own state education journal. Every teacher 
owes it to herself and to the state to keep well 
informed on all local educational matters. 

State educational journals have been built up 
and maintained at great sacrifice. Their editors 
have worked persistently in behalf of the teachers 
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to secure the betterment of teaching conditions. 
These editors have won deserved recognition as safe 
local leaders. Many of them have become conspic- 
uous as national educational leaders. 


Editors Have Worked Heroica!ly 


All this has been done under discouraging cir- 
cumstances. State journals have had restricted cir- 
culations in a special field, hence they have not 
commanded high prices for their advertising space. 
Their subscription rates have been low. Conse- 
quently, little office help could be employed and 
no ambitious adventures in journalism could be un- 
dertaken. For the most part, the editors have 
had to struggle against fearful odds just to make 
ends meet. Their highest reward has been good 
will, but they have remained heroic and unafraid. 

Although a few state educational journals have 
paid normal returns on the investment, yet these 
periodicals have kept the home fires in education 
burning. They have kept the teachers alert for the 
best, and they have filled their columns with helps 
for the best teachers. They have been the effective 
mouthpiece through which the will of the teachers 
was made plain. They have triumphed gloriously 
in a professional way. They therefore deserve the 
best of financial support. 


Every Teacher Should Subscribe 


Every teacher should subscribe for the best gen- 
eral educational magazines, but she should espe- 
cially know what is going on in her state. The 
state paper would then derive more revenue from 
subscriptions and could demand higher fees for 
advertising space. With the support of ever: 
teacher, the state paper could maintain the highest 
possible standards without loss or undue sacrifice 
on the part of the editor. Editors of state educa 
tional journals deserve the heartiest appreciation 
and support of the entire teaching profession. 

N. EB. A. Bulletin. 


A Thought 
One ship drives east and another drives west, 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 
‘Tis the set of the sail, 
And not the gales. 
Which tells us the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 
’Tis the set of @ soul 
That decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 
—Unidentified. 


THE ONLY DOMESTIC ART RECORD CARDS 

Are you using these cards in your Domestic 
Science classes? Each girl should have one for 
each garment made. It’s a practical idea devised 
by Miss Emma Conley of the Domestic Science De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin. Samples 
free upon request. 

THE PARKER COMPANY, 
12 S. Carroll St., 


Publishing Department. Madison, Wis. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING 

President H. A. Brown of the Osbkosh normal 
school has published an illuminating monograph on 
“latin in Secondary Schools,” in which he gives the 
results of an elaborate study of the results of teach- 
ing Latin in the high schools in New Hampshire. The 
topics investigated are all of theoretical and of prac- 
tical interest and importance, and the recommenda- 
tions growing out of the investigation should prove 
of value to those who manage secondary schools and 
to all teachers of Latin and English. If there were 
any way to bring it about, the teachers of Latin and 
English everywhere should be required to read this 
monograph. The writer of these comments antici- 
pates that many readers of the Journal will famil- 
iarize themselves with this investigation, so that a 
detailed review of it need not be presented here. 

The conclusions which President Brown states with 
relation to the teaching of Latin will probably be en- 
dorsed by every student of education and every teacher 
of Latin, who has kept abreast of the development 
of educational method, as it applies not only to 
Latin, but to all subjects. In these comments in the 
past, suggestions relating to the teaching of Latin 


have been frequently made which are justified by 
President Brown's investigation. He says, for one 
thing, that there is waste in the teaching of Latin 


because of inefficient Methods and misplaced empha- 
sis. His tables afford abundant proof of this propo- 
sition. Stress has been laid upon detailed analysis 
of Latin without much regard to the in- 
terests or needs of secondary pupils. Proficiency in 
syntax has, in the past, been the chief goal of in- 
struction in Latin, though progressive teachers are 
-abandoning this type of work. Such teachers do not 


Classics 


dwell upon drill and routine as much as they do 
upon the more vital and inspiring phases of the 
Latin language, and especially Latin literature. 
President Brown states that still in many schools 


the structure of the language receives more attention 
than the thoughts conveyed through the language. 
Progressive Latin teachers have themselves been tak- 
ing a leading part recently in trying to have greater 
emphasis put upon the content side of Latin rather 
upon the strictly linguistic side. 

President Brown calls attention to a matter which 
has several times been discussed in these comments— 
that the conventional method of teaching prose com- 
position is of slight account in developing a pupil’s 
ability to read and enjoy Latin. We have been at- 
taching altogether too much importance to composi- 
tion in view of the fact that our pupils will never 
write in Latin; but they should be able to read it so 
that they can enjoy it. Doubtless, composition at 
certain times in certain situations is of service in 
enabling a pupii to comprehend the force and signi- 
ficance of structural features of the language. But 
ability to read and enjoy a language after all depends 
primarily upon reading and not upon the study of 
structural minutiae and syntactical relations. 

The conclusion reached by. President Brown, which 
should receive the most careful attention of all teach- 
ers of Latin and English and all who manage high 
schools, is that Latin taught as it is taught in most 
of the schools in which he studied it could hardly 
have any other than a bad effect upon English. 
The papers submitted by the pupils who were studied 
were examined with respect to the quality of Eng- 
lish used, and President Brown says that it was 
seriously defective. It lacked vigor, clearness, cor- 
rectness. This criticism could not be applied to the 
teaching of Latin in all schools, but it probably does 
apply in schools in which older methods of teaching 
persist and in which the quality of English employed 
in translation is neglected by the teacher of Latin. 

President Brown’s investigation will be welcomed 


by those teachers of Latin who are also students of 
educational method and who are seeking to eliminate 
formalism from Latin instruction. It should be said 
in this connection that Latin is not the only subject 
in which formalism persists; but many persons are 
vigorously at work upon practically every subject 
taught -in the elementary and high school in order to 
develop methods of presentation which will enable 
pupils to assimilate it and to use it in the situations 
of every-day life. In our own state the teachers of 
Latin are probably as active as the teachers in any 
field in their efforts to make their subject interesting 
and useful to pupils in secondary schools—M. V. 
O’Shea. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES NOT 
RAISED AT THE SPECIAL SESSION OF 
THE LEGISLATURE 

The special session of the legislature held last 
May did many commendable things in the matter 
of helping out the normal schools, the university, 
and other educational institutions. It raised the 
minimuin wage for teachers from $60.00 to $75.00. 

It is to be regretted that the bill to raise the 
minimum salary for county superintendents was 
killed. This provided a $1,500 minimum in coun- 
ties with less than 100 teachers; $1,800 in those 
counties having over 99 and less than 125 teach- 
ers: $2,200 with over 125 and less than 175 teach- 
ers; and $2,500 in counties with over 175 teachers. 

It will be recalled that in the famous Russell 
Sage Foundation report, which placed Wisconsin 
thirty-third, one of the items which brought Wis- 
consin down was the small school attendance of 
children of school age in our public schools. Sta- 
tistics show that the average for cities is very 
high, while that for the country districts is very 
small. 

This means that one of our chief efforts must 


he directed toward the rural school. Through 
consolidation and other reforms, these schools 


must be put in such a condition that the rural 
population will be afforded the educational oppor- 
tunities now enjoyed by the cities. 

This work can not be done through a central 
organization at Madison. Hach county must work 
out its own salvation, and this means that the job 
is up to the county superintendent. Nearly two- 
thirds of the children of the state are under the 
supervision of our county superintendents. In 
order to get the best in the supervising work for 
our counties, adequate salaries must be paid the 
men engaged in leadership. 

The legislature passed the buck to the county 
board of supervisors, and told them, if they 
wanted the salary of county superintendents to be 
raised, to go to it. All right, Mr. Legislature, 
you might have assumed responsibility for this 
proposition and compelled county boards to in- 
crease the salaries of county superintendents. Not 
having done so, it is now up to the county board 
of supervisors of this state to provide such salaries 
as wiil attract the best men and women to these 
positions. 


POMS T NY 
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Wisconsin “good school week,’ "Nov. 14-20. 

Magle River is to have a new $125,000 high school 
building. 

The Wausau evening school reports an enrollment 
of over 600. 

La Crosse is to build three new school houses at an 
aggregate expenditure of $750,000. 

The Superior and Manitowoe 
offer a course of instruction 

Rock County rural and 
$1,821 into the teachers’ retirement fund last 

Reports from Milwaukee night schools indicate 
Spanish and salesmanship to be the poplar subjects. 


schools will 


voters. 


night 
for women 
village teachers paid 
year. 


of Racine 
cause, matri- 


Isabelle Swantz, county superintendent 
ecunty, has resigned from her position 
mony. 

secause of the congestion in Fond du Lae, all the 
first grades but three are running on the half-day 
schedule. 


Wiseonsin Republicans, Democrats and Socialists, 


have all included educational planks in the state 
platforms. 

The city commission, Fond du Lae, has rejected 
the plans and specifications for the proposed new 
high school. 

Wakelin MeNeil, formerly superintendent at Fort 


Atkinson is now county Y. M. C. A. 
thon county. 

The federal board of vocational education has 
opened a school for ex-service men in the Beloit post- 
office building. 

C. R. Rounds of the Milwaukee normal school 
faculty is the new president of the Milwaukee School- 
masters’ Club. 


secretary of Mara- 


To provide for an immediate increase in teachers’ 
selaries, Eau Claire has voted $9,000 additional for 
the present year. 

The Janesville evening school will provide a nurs- 
ery for young children while the mothers are attend- 
ing vocational classes. 

During the first week of school the cooking de- 
partment of the Green Bay vocational school canned 
1,000 bushels of tomatoes. 

The Marathon county training school 
other training schools in school attendance. 
three students are enrolled. 


leads all 
Ninety- 


Merrill is to have a new second ward building, and 
also an addition to the high school that will c¢dst be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000. 
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Neenah is considering the advisability of erecting 
a new junior high school building to relieve the con- 
gestion in the public schools. 

There are now enrolled in the University of Wis- 
eonsin 7,070 students. This is the largest enrollment 
the University has ever known. 

The 1920 homecoming at the University of Wiscon- 
sin is November 12-13-14. The Wisconsin-Illinois foot- 
ball game is scheduled for that date. 

The lecture course committee of the Ashland 
Teachers’ Association has provided for a four-number 
lecture course to be given this year. 

G. F. Loomis, formerly superintendent of the 
Waukesha schools, has accepted a position with the 
R. G. Morey Company of that city. 

The eastern district of Dane County has adopted 
the uniform text-book system which Supt. T. S. 
Thompson as chairman of the board. 

At the annual convention of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Superior, a platform for 
better schools was unanimously endorsed. 

The records of the annual meeting of the county 
school board officers and town chairmen of Ashland 
county indicate a 100 per cent attendance. 

After seventeen years of continuous service in the 
North Division High School, Milwaukee, Guy A. 
Blaisdell resigned to take up a business career. 

The Berlin public schools are conducting a cam- 
paign for old papers. ‘These are to be baled and sold, 
and the proceeds used for playground equipment. 

A survey of Wisconsin’s educational system is ad- 
vocated by Harold L. Henderson, director of the Mil- 
waukee citizens’ bureau of municipal elficiency. 

School District No. 6, town of Mt. Pleasant, Racine 
county, has a new $50,000 rural school. Nearly two 
thousand people met to dedicate the new building. 

Owing to a delay in the completion of the new 
union high Milton and Milton Junction, 
high school pupils are having a prolonged vacation. 


school for 


The Milwaukee school board increased the salary 
roll of teachers between $1,250,000 and $1,300,000. 
This new schedule goes into effect January 1, 1921. 

G. W. Gehrand, agricultural supervisor of 
vecational education, attended the national agrieul- 
tural conference at Springfield, Mass., on Oct. 18-19. 


state 


Vocational conferences were held recently in Mil- 
waukee and Eau Claire. The northeastern conference 
that was to have met in Appleton is postponed until 
December. 

The advanced pupils of the Footville sehool had an 
opportunity to visit the Janesville factories and to 
leurn first-hand some profitable lessons of an indus 
trial nature 


At the North Central Teachers’ Association, Prin 
Geo. DeGuire of the Ondassagon high school was 


elected president, and Miss 


elected secretary. 


Doolittle of Ashland re- 

Prairie du Sac has adopted the six-six plan and 
hereafter its high school will consist of the seventh 
and eighth grades as well as the four years of the 
regular high school. 

The Sheboygan high school recently conducted a 
school fair in order to give the public an opportunity 
to see the kind of work that is being accomplished in 
each department of the school. 

The ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will hold its meeting at Milwaukee on the same date 
as the State Teachers’ Association. 
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The Vocational Education Association of the mid- 
dle west will hold its convention in 1921 in Minne 
apolis, February 10-11-12. Heretofore all meetings of 
the convention have been held in Chicago. 

Nina Anthor of Waupun has accepted the position 
of supervising teacher of Dodge county. This opening 
‘ame through the resignation of P. L. Kaiser, who has 
accepted a similar position in Green county. 


According to Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, an average salary of 


$2,000 for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools is essential to the proper up-building of Ameri- 
can schools. 

Principal Carroll Nelson of the Chippewa Falls 
high school, who recently received an appointment as 
captain of the 53rd Infantry, U. 8S. A., at a salary 
equivalent to $4,000, has decided to remain in his 
present position. 

High-school enrollments this 
crease of from 10 to 20 per cent. State Supt. Cary 
attributes this growth largely to the fact that the 
late war demonstrated to the public the need for sec- 
oudary education. 

A $60,000 gift to the Superior board of education, 
made in interests of manual training, will be used 
as a nucleus for a manual training building fund. The 
gift was bequeathed to Superior by a former member 
of the school board. 


year show an In- 


The state board of normal school regents will ask 
the new legislature to grant salary increases to nor- 
mal school teachers ranging from 20 to 85 per cent. 
They will also ask that the normal school course be 
extended to four years. 

Owing to the shortage of desirable boarding houses, 


eight Sturgeon Bay teachers have engaged the ser- 
vices of a woman to do their cooking for them. The 


board of education has granted them the use of the 
dcmestie science room. 

Leo Stern, who for many years was superintendent 
of German instruction in Milwaukee and who a few 
weeks ago sailed for Germany in the hope of regain- 
ing his health in his native land, died in Berlin shortly 
after his arrival there. 

The annual high school fair at Plymouth is de 
veloping into a community event. This year a silver 
shield was offered to the rural school making the best 
exhibit. Entries were made in sewing, cooking, farm 
produce, and canned goods. 

Any child in the rural or graded schools of the 
state is to have the opportunity to enter a hot school 
lunch poster contest. This contest is under the aus- 
pices of the home economics extension department of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Since long acquaintance is so frequently the key to 
social fellowship, many teachers have little or no op- 
portunity for social life in the community they serve. 
To meet this need, Washburn teachers have organized 
a club, the object of which is to give a series of dinners 
and entertainments. 

“Better Speech Week” is November 1-8. W. T. 
Gossling, supervisor of secondary education of Wis- 
eonsin, is chairman of the committee on American 
speech of the national council of the teachers of 
English. The purpose of the week is to promote the 
use of good English. 

The Gilmanton union free high school district, 
by a vote of 217 to 113, decided to build a new $50,000 
high school building next year. This building is neces- 
sitated by the rapid growth of the high school. With- 
in a period of four years the enrollment has _ in- 
creased 58 per cent. 
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In order to relieve the congestion in the schools at 
Oshkosh, the city has entered into a contract with the 
Alexander Lumber Company, Chicago, to furnish and 
erect four one-room school buildings. These buildings 
will cost a little over $10,000. 

The board of education of Stevens Point has asked 
the city council for a budget of over $300,000. This 
sum includes an estimated deficit of $35,200 for, this 
year and an appropriation of $150,000 for a first unit 
for a new high school building.’ 

N. A. Anderson, who for the past two years has 
had charge of the mathematics department in St. 
Jchn’s Military Academy, Delafield, has taken the 
position of representative for the Mau Claire district 
of the University Extension Division. 

St. John’s Military Academy is hoping to lay the 
corner stone of the Victory Memorial on the Sunday 
following Armistice Day. Plans are under way for a 
program that includes the names of General Wood, 
Governor Lowden and Senator Lenroot. 

The extension division of the University has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Frederick Carberry to stimulate and aid 
parent-teachers’ associations throughout the state. 
Mrs. Carberry will be available for addresses at 
teachers’ institutes and other eduactional meetings. 

Judge A. C. Backus of Milwaukee, who in the past 
eleven years has aroled 4,000 erring boys of whom but 
97 have come back to court, addressed the Central 
Wisconsin Convention on the teacher’s responsibility in 
reaching young people of the state who have begun to 
go wrong. 
address before the Beloit 
wanis clubs, Major P. A. Tulp 
educational system of America declaring that its 
chief product is intellectual hash. Major Tulp’s slo- 
gan, “Fewer studies and harder work” is worth con- 
sideration. 


In an Rotary and Ki- 


scored the present 


The shortage of teachers for rural schools is still 
very much in evidence. To meet this situation many 
rural communities are having to accept the services 
of unqualified teachers. In fact, only eight counties 
of the state have reported acomplete corps of quali- 
fied teachers. 

According to a recent sheet issued by the publicity 
committee of the Wisconsin Teacher’s Association, two- 
thirds of all the rural teachers of Wisconsin receive 
over one hundred dollars a month. Last year over half 
of the rural teachers received less than seventy-five 
dollars a month. 

Last summers about fifty Racine teachers took 
advantage of the rule of the board of ducation which 
allows them one-half of the railroad fare, room rent, 
board and tuition if they pursue work in recognized 
institutions during the summer. The maximum amount 
allowed each teacher is $100. 

The Appleton high school that was designed to 
accommodate 450 pupils, now has an enrollment of 
700. Desks are to be removed and to be replaced with 
chairs in order that the seating capacity may be ma- 
terially increased. 'The Madison high school with a 
seating capacity of less than 1,000, has an enrollment 
of $1,650. 

Kau Claire County earned the distinction of secur- 
ing the first place in reading circle accomplishment last 
year. Every rural school was able to report a one 
hundred percent attainment; that is, every teacher, 
and every pupil above the second grade completed the 
required amount of reading necessary for obtaining 
this high record. 

The house occupied by Supt. Dixon at Columbus 
having been sold and no desirable one being available 
for rent, a group of the city’s leading citizens, headed 
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by Dr. L. A. Wright and the Board of Education, 
raised a fund of approximately $8,000, and purchased 
a centrally located modern house to be used as a home 
for the city superintendent. ; 

Racine mothers who are residents of the Fratt 
school district are ‘planning to circulate a petition 
asking the council and board of education to take im- 
mediate steps to relieve the congested condition in 
that part of the city. Six rooms in the Fratt school 
building are on half time and twenty-two teachers are 
obliged to use cightcen rooms. 

O. S. Rice, supervisor of the school libraries of 
the state, reports most remarkable progress in reading 
circle work. The last year some 95,000 pupils did the 
required reading, which is a gain of over 50 per cent. 
This figure will probably jump to 100,000 for the school 


year 1920-21. The number of teachers who did the 
required reading increased over 50 per cent. 
First a school house, then a home, and now a 


school house again, is the history of the building that 
has just been remodeled into a third grade school 
room at Amery. Over-crowded conditions in the pub- 
lie schools compejled the sehool board to lease this 
building and to procure an extra teacher to teach in 
the grades. The high school enrollment at Amery is 
168. 

The commercial department of the Berlin high 
school has organized a high school bank. The treas- 
urer of each organization of the school will deposit all 
money in this bank and pay their bills by drawing 
orders upon it. The high school will not assume the 
responsibility of any debt incurrred by a student or- 
gunization without the approval of a member of the 
faculty. 

The soldiers’ educational bonus law provides that 
qualified ex-service men may take correspondence 
courses under the extension division of the University, 
free of all tuition until July 1, 1924. Those ex-service 
men who take advantage of this law do not receive 
the thirty dollars per month bonus,*but they do retain 
the cash service bonus of ten dollars per month for 
service. . 

The supervising teachers of the state held a most 
suecessful meeting at Madison the week of September 
6. It is worthy of note that practically every super- 
vising teacher of Wisconsin was present at this meet- 
ing. The problems peculiar to their work were dis- 
cussed by leading educators and the informal confer- 
ences held must result in a graet stimulus to the super- 
vision of our rural schools. 

The day may not be far distant when pupils will 
be taught to write all figures with a single stroke 
of the pen. F. A. Hamamm of the South Division 
high school, Milwaukee, has invented a series of ab- 
breviated number signs that may become popular in 
business circles, as a time saving devicee for handling 
numbers. Mr. Hamamm has selected the characteris- 
tic part of each figure for a “shorthand” numeral. 

Supt. Mary DPD. Bradford of Kenosha has been 
chosen general chyirman of the educational committee 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. Follow- 
ing shortly upon this high honor, Mrs. Bradford was 
also very recently appointed by the national Commis- 
sion on school surveys to assist in the survey of the 
public schools of Wilmington, Delaware. Both of these 
appointments are a direet recognition of Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s invaluable services in the advancement of edu- 
cation. 

There is no question that part-time attendance at 
school is bad, and this arrangement is only desirable 
in those localities in which the over-crowded condi 
tions necessitate such a schedule. In some cities par 
ents can help to remove this handicap to the sehoots 
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by permitting their children to transfer to other 
wards. To a normal child a long walk is more fre- 
quently a benefit than it is an injury. Many Wiscon- 
sin cities have been obliged to resort to part-time at- 
tendance. 

According to the Merrill Herald, the Italians from 
the northwest part of the town of Rock Falls are re- 
peatedly asking for a school to be built in their local- 
ity. Such a demand is a most encouraging sign. 
When foreigners in any community become sufficiently 
interested in our American schools to insist that their 
children shall be given an opportunity for a public 
school education, the least that that community can 
de is to provide them with a good school that shall 
teach these immigrant children the fundamental les- 
sons in American citizenship. 

The board of industrial education at Washburn 
has made arrangements for a vocational school to be 
conducted on Saturday for the benefit of the teachers 
ot the public schools. This is in accordance with the 
law that requires all pupils under seventeen years of 
age, who are not enrolled in the regular day school, 
to attend school at least eight hours each week. <As a 
result of this action, a fight has developed between 
the industrial school board and the city council rela- 
tive to the placing of a levy of one-half of one mill 
on the tax roll of the city for the support of voca- 
tional work. Mandamus proceedings may be started 
to compel the council to place this levy on the city 
tax-roll. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in co-operation with the United States Bureau 
ot Edueation, is conducting an investigation relating 
to the education of women. A large number of women 
in various sections of the country who have been out 
of school for at least five years, are being interviewed 
in order to learn what they now think of the education 
they received in high school and in college. Every 
vital point relating to the education of girls and 
women is being gone into and it is anticipated that 
this investigation will yield facts of importance in 
determining what studies are found to be of service 


to women in actual life, and what sort of influences 
operating on them during their school and college 


career haye proved helpful and what have proved to 
be harmful. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE EFFORT 

Our preconceived notions that school teachers are 
a lot of quiet little ma’ams who allow themselves to 
be undervalued, underpaid, and generally bullied by 
“The Board.” are getting « rude jolt. Portland, Ore- 
gon, comes to the fore with a bunch of red-blooded 
teachers who not only wanted a raise, but got it. At 
a recent election held at the call of the board of edu- 
cation to raise their salaries, they established head- 
quarters, employed a campaign manager and publicity 
expert, and carried the measure in 68 of the 70 pre- 
cincts. As a result of this business-like effort, they 
will receive a flat increase of $400 a year, beginning 
January 1, 1920. Do we hear any seconds to this? 
Oklahoma Teacher. 


million school days are lost to measles 
every year. 230,000 children under one year die 
each year, Nine labor days are lost through sick- 
ness by the average working man every year. Every 
fifteen seconds a human being is injured; every 
fifteen minutes one is killed. Two and one-half 
million soldiers were rejected in our first draft 
Switzerland requires her school children to be in 
the open air at least ten minutes of every school 
hour. There is enough fresh air and sunshine for 
all. Get all of yours! 


Twelve 
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Book Reviews 








Elementary English, Spoken and Written, 
mont F. .Hodge Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and Arthur Lee, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clinton, Missouri. New 
York, Chicago. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
Publishers. 

Rational Arithmetic. sy George P. Lord. Price, 
$1.20. New York Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Liverpool. The Gregg Publtshing Com- 
pany, 

In Lincoln's Chair. By Ida M. Tarbell. Author of 
“He Knew Lincoln ” ‘‘Life cf Abraham Lincoln,” 
ete. New York. The Macmillan Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

The Junior High School, By Leonard V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Introduction by Henry 
Suzzalo, University of Washington. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, Publishers. 

The Negro Faces America. By Herbert J. Selig- 
mann, formerly member of the Editorial Staffs 
of the New York Evening Post and The New 
Republic. New York and London. Harper and 
srothers, Publishers. 

Modern French Composition for Schools and Col- 
leges. By Philippe de La Rochelle, Columbia 
University. Price, $1.35. New York and Lon- 
don. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 

Resources and Industries of the United States. By 
Elizabeth F. Fisher, Wellesley College, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus, San Francisco. Ginn and Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

Teaching Manual and Industrial Arts. 
for Normal Schools and Colleges, By Ira Samuel 
Griffith, University of Illinois. Price, $2.00. 
Peoria Illinois. The Manual Arts Press. 

The Supervision of Instruction. By Hubert Wilbur 
Nutt, University of Kansas. Price, $1.80. 30S- 
ton. New York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

Beginning Latin. An introduction, by way of Eng- 
lish, to the Latin language. By Perley Oak!and 
Place, Litt.D.. Professor of Latin in Syracuse 


A Text-book 


University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta. American Book Company, lub- 
lishers. 


The New World. College readings in English. With 
an introduction on Thinking and Writing, Study- 
ing and Reading. By Harold Bruce, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of English in the University of 
California, and Guy Montgomery, M.A. Instruc- 
tor in English in the University of California. 
New York. The MacMillan Company, Publishers 

Theodore Roosevelt. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 
New York. The MacMillan Company, Publishers 

A Treasury of Hero Tales. Illustrated. Edited by 
Alice C. Bryant. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, Publishers. 

The Elements of Marketing. By Paul T. Cherinz- 
ton, Secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. Sometime Professor of 
Marketing in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration Harvard University. New York. 
The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War. By 
Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War Council 
of the American Red Cross. New York. The 
MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

The Elementary School Curriculum. By Frederick 
Gordon Bonser, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. New York. 
The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 


By La-- 


Old and New. Sundry Papers. By C. H. Grand- 
gent. L.H.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
in Harvard University. Corresponding member 
of the Accademia Della Crusca. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press. London. Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press. ; 

La Correspondance Elementaire. French Commer- 
cial Correspondence. Par Benedict H. D’Arlon, 
B. es L., College de Mezieres, et George A. Gielly, 
B. es L.. College of Geneva. Price, $0.88. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. Liverpool. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, Publishers. 

Manual De Correspondencia Commercial. Por Julio 
Mercado, Instructor in Spanish Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn N. Y. Price, $0.88. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. Liverpoo.. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, Publishers. 

Klementary Algebra, With a Table of Logarithms. 
Six. Portraits and Twenty-eight Illustrations. By 
J. L. Neufeld, Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co.. 1012 Walnut Street, Publishers. 

Modern Junior Mathematics. Book Three. By 
Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
Columbus, Ohio. Price, $1.00. New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco, Liverpool. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, Publishers. 

Business Organization and Administration. By J. 
Anton De Haas, M.A., Ph.D.. Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of Wash- 
ington. On leave as Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Rotterdam 
Holland. Price, $1.60. New York. Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Liverpool. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, Publishers. 

Outlines in Dictionary Study. For fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades. 3y Anna L. Rice, 
Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Price $0.60. New York. Chicago, 
3oston San Francisco, Liverpool. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, Publishers. 

The Story of Liberty. By James Baldwin. New 


York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
American Book Company. Publishers. 
Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By Mary 


Wilhelmine Williams, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of History in Goucher College. New York. The 
MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

Everyday Chemistry. 3v Alfred Vivian. Dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. New York Cincinnati, Chicago. Boston, 
Atlanta. American Book Company, Publishers. 

Animal Husbandry. By John L. Tormey, B.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and Rolla C. 
Lawry, B.S.A. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta. American Book Company Pub- 
lishers. 

The Classroom Teacher at Work in American 
Schools. 3y George Drayton Strayer, Professor 
of Educational Administration, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and N. L. Engelhardt, As- 
sociate Professor of Educational] Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
American Book Company, Publishers. 


THE SOULLESS PRINTER 
“My pigmy counterpart,” the poet wrote 
Of his dear child, the darling of his heart: 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s throat 
That set it up. “My pig. my counterpart.” 
Harper’s Weekly. 


While the teaching profession is getting better every 
year, it ought to get better faster.—A. H. Wibde. 
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School Plays and Operas Modern Commercial Textbooks 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores Get acquainted with Ellis books 


for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you and Ellis service 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., Ellis Publishing Company 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, II. Battle Creek, Michigan 























**The Permanent Modeling Clay’’. It Works Like Magic. 


This new Modeling Clay opens up limitless possibilities for new 
Educational and Art problems. On exposure to the air, after work 
“| is completed, it “sets” lixe Concrete and takes decoration with 
* “Enamelac” cr “Liquid Tempera” colors. Neither “E:namelac” nor 
‘| “Permodello” requires firing. ‘“Permodello” is ideal for making 
Jewelry of all kinds. as well as innumerable Art objects. Widely 
used in U. S. Reconstruction hospitals. 

Beautiful illustrated circular free. Price per pound can, 75c. 

THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 


tie NO FIRING-SELF SETTING NA op 
nano AS STONE. TAKES WATE can 
BE KEPT M 


ny 
a Vain ComPAr 
tor ~CHICACO-SAN-FRAN 

















TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO M. E. SHUCK Ph. D. 1919 Manager (Experienced Educator) FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boston New York Pittsburgh Birmingham Portland Berkeley Las Angeles 








Teaching Boys and Girls 
How to Study 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 


The Conley Sewing Cards 


For students in Domestic Art. Ask for sample 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


On the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circle List : F : 
12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 





A practical book 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in the author’s 
own schools. 





TEST YOUR LATIN PUPILS 


Brown’s Latin Tests and Monograph now ready 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 





No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type. 





Book Cards 
Book Pockets 


Designed by State Supervisor of 





Price to teachers taking the Reading Circle Work: 


single copies, postpaid, 70c; in lots of 12 or more, School Libraries. Fully illustrated in 
transportation charges collect, each 65c. our School Library Special Catalog. 
Regular price 75c; postage 6c. Have you a copy? 


The Parker Company Democrat Printing Co. 
Publishing Department Madison, Wisconsin 
12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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New Columbia Records for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Every teacher appreciates the value of phono- 
graph records that have been made specially 
for children in Kindergarten and Lower Grades. 
These eight double-dise records, thirty-two se- 
lections, were recorded under the direct super- 
vision of the teachers in Kindergarten, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. The selections have been 
used many times with groups of children, and care 
has been taken to have the tempo of the recordings 
the same as the tempo used with the children in 
their daily work. The music for Appreciation, 
Interpretation, Marching, Band, Skipping, and 
Lullabies is justified by the standard of quality, 
as well as by the appeal to the children in their 
present experiences. ‘The selections are short 
because a child’s interest is not held for a long 
period. The few instruments used in the record- 
ings give a volume of tone loud enough for the 
ordinary class-room, 
but at no time is the 


The list of records follows: 
(a) Berceuse (Delbruck). b), Berceuse, Opus 22, No. 3 ( Kar- 
ganoft . ‘ . Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | A-3093 
(a) Minuetin G (Excerpt) (Beethoven). (b) Andante Celebre, 7 10-in. 
Opus 14, No. 2 (Beethoven) $1.00 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin). orning Mood (Excerpt) | A-3094 
(Grieg Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10. ; 
(a) Minuet (Excerpt) (Boccherini). (b) Andantino, “Raymond” [ $1.00 
Thomas Ri hoe by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Lullaby (Mozart) (b) Cradle Song (Schubert | 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra —_ 
(a) Sleep, Baby, Sleep. (b) Rock-a-bye Baby ( $1.00 
ad Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra . 
(a) Soldiers’ March, “‘Faust’’ (Excerpt) (Gounod). b) March, 
“‘Nut-Cracker’’ (Excerpt) ‘‘Tschaikowsky) A-3096 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra , 10-i 
(a) Parting March, “‘Leonore’” (Excerpt) (Raff). (b) March oe 
(Excerpt sach-MacDowell) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26 (Schumann). With Castanets 
(Reinecke) : . Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra A-3097 
(a) Gavotte, “Circus Renz” (Fliege). (b) Gavotte,“‘La Mignone,” ( 10-in. 
Opus 79 (De Koven) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra $1.00 


(a) Minuet, “‘Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). b) Swiss Maid 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | A-3098 
(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1, Allegretto and Trio (Schubert) 10-in. 
Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1 (Koschat) $1.00 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra : 
(a) Idyll, Opus 11 (Koschat). (b) Allegretto, ‘‘March Her- } 





Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and 
key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





. wie oiques,’’ Opus 40, No. 3 (Schubert) } 
music exciting or 


confusing. 


A booklet describ- 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra A- 
t 10 


3099 


(a) Trio, ‘‘March Heroiques,”’ Opus 40, No. 2 (Schubert). -In. 
(b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4 (L. Schytte) $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra ! 
(a) March from Opus 17, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance March, 
“Christmas Tree’ (Gade) A-3100 


ing the use of these 
records will be sent, 


free, upon request. (Schubert 





Teachers who are unable to secure these or 
any other school records from local Columbia 
dealers may send orders direct to Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York City. 








Literature as listed in the coupon 
will be mailed on request 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY 
Woolworth Building 
New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5 (Schubert). 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra ? 10-in. 
Soldiers’ March | $1.00 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
yee eee 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Educational Department 

W oolworin Building, New York City 

Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

Children’s Record List 0 
Educational Record Catalog 0 
Literature and Music [ 
Musical Measurement Manual (J 
Grafonola Catalog 0 





i SAPP Ce EY ee ee ee cececece 
TOWN... cee seceeecoee eee eeeecereees 

Pee eee cececece ee ecccecccerese 
BRE cca enrewetnes cone ; 


a 


more 
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PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CORRELATED 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP LESSON IS FOLLOWED 
IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by a quali- 
fied Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LES- 
SON may be made the connecting link between muscular-movement drill and automatic muscular-movement handwriting. 

The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 

= were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. ain ema 

- ae, presentation is modern and thoroly practical THE WORDS 

tabling. SS ee oe amen arnwdtAr IN THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ARE ALL IN 
Z yi A PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double 

) purpose--FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize quickly and 
efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship in which they 
will be expected to write them. This plan greatly increases 
efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving ample material for aux- 
ilary penmanship lessons, thus bridging quickly and effective- 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. ly the chasm between movement drill and movement writing. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method Penmanship has been 
adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large force of expert teachers of penmanship 
whose services are free to all school systems in which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 





Publishers of the Efficiency Arithmetics, Ivanhoe 
Historical Note Books, Industrial and Applied Art 
Books, Loose Leaf Covers and Note Books for all 
subjects, Loose Leaf Science Manuals for General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry. and Physical Geography. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY 


2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
W. R. Norris, Wisconsin Representative, Palmyra, Wis. 





‘‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 
Arithmetics,’’ new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 
Ancestors in Europe.’’ ‘‘Guitteau’s U. S. History,’’ new since the 
war. Many other text books for grades and high school. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, 


H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Representative 








Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here 
are facts that prove to any one that the greatest 
percentage of successful shorthand writers use 
the system of proven success. 


OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 
23.7 per cent other systems of shorthand 

(See Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1913---the most recent official statistics on 
this subject.) 

Of the official shorthand court reporters of the 
United States 
91.2 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 

8.8 per cent other systems of shorthand 


(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand 
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Teachers are saved the annoyance of bringing 
towels from home when their schools are 
equipped with 


©uliwon PaperTowels 


Soft crepe towels are served just one at a time from a dust- 
proof cabinet that operates automatically. 


Write for our illustrated folder ‘Health and Clean Hands."’ 


A. P. W. Paper Co., pepartment 21 Albany, N. Y. 





Reporters’ Association as published in its “Pro- 
ceedings” for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-fifth St. New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,’’ $1.60. ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting’’ 70c. ‘‘Style Book of Busi- 
ness English,’’ $1.10. 
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Buying Begins for 


the Second Semester 


School officials who appreciate superior service in. their orders help work for it. 
They have discovered that early ordering gives them the preference of early 
shipment. They have also found that by so doing they escape the congestion 
that is bound to follow when the bulk of the ordering is done after the second 


semester opens with every custome 


ticipate your needs early this year. 


r clamoring for immediate attention. An- 
It will work to our mutual advantage. 


Exclusive representatives American Seating Company, 
Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula, Michigan 


Send for Catalog 
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FLAGS 
FLAGPOLES 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
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BOOKS 
BOOK CASES 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BLACKBOARDS 
MAPS -- GLOBES 





WISCONSIN’S SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 

















Every child is not 
a potential Shakespeare 


But every-child has a potential appreciation of 
Shakespeare—if he is given early and proper 
training. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 


Are a treasure house wherein is found the best 
that has been thought and said in literature. 


THE BEACON READERS 


embody the most successful system of phonics 
known. They make learning to read a simple 
pleasure rather than a task. These two series 
may be used either correlatively or separately. 
Both train the child to appreciate and enjoy 
good reading. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Courses in Agriculture 


SPECIAL TEXTS WHICH 
VITALIZE THE SUBJECT 


HORTICULTURE—Davis. Gardening, Orchard- 
ing, Small Fruits and Plant Propagation. 


PRODUCTIVE SOILS—Weir. From the stand- 
point of increasing production. 


APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY—Cook. A 
successful application to practical agriculture. 


14--Lippincott’s Farm Manuals-- 14 


Fourteen Farm Manuals—each author a spec- 
ialist with a national reputation. 


With these books in the library, every boy 
may enjoy one or more of his favorite subjects. 


The cost is small—the returns are large. 


All live instructors know our FARM AN- 
IMALS. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prarie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















